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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
an es 
With the “Spectator” of Saturday, October 9th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


LTD 2 Bot 
HE latest news from the Indian frontier is, on the whole, 
satisfactory. The chief fact of importance is that the two 
British commands—those of General Blood and General Elles 
—which are operating in the northern half of the theatre of 
war (i.e. the country of the Mohmands) have joined hands. 
We have in another column described the military situation on 
the frontier, the objective of the troops, and the geographical 
conditions of the problem. Here we will only note the 
chief actions of the week. On Sunday last, Septem- 
ber 19th, General Blood’s third brigade, encamped at 
Nawagai, was attacked at midnight by the Hadda Moollah. 
About one thousand two hundred men attacked, but only 
in a half-hearted manner, and they were soon driven off. 
On the next night (Monday) a more serious attack was 
made by at least three thousand men. Simultaneous rushes 
on several sides were repeatedly made, and the firing was con- 
tinuous for several hours. The troops, the General reports, were 
admirably steady, and repulsed all attacks with loss. On 
Toesday, September 21st, General Elles and General Blood 
got in touch, General Elles marching to within six miles of 
Nawagai. General Blood then placed his third brigade at 
the disposal of General Elles in order that he might attack 
Bedmanai. General Blood has himself joined General 
Jeffreys, who is meeting with considerable resistance in the 
Mohmand country. 








On Thursday, September 23rd, General Elles successfully 
sttacked the Mohmands on the Bedmanai Pass. There was 
ome opposition, but ultimately the enemy were driven off and 
the force encamped at Bedmanai village, beyond the pass, 
the heights of which we now hold. The 20th Punjab Infantry, 
with the Maxim-gun detachments, saysthe Times’ correspondent 
at Simla, are mentioned in high terms of praise as having 
stormed the heights. The 20th is the regiment which has two 
companies of Afridis. General Elles is to push on towards 
the Hadda Moollah’s village of Jarobi. We shall probably, 
therefore, before long hear of another engagement. Our 
forces are clearly well and cautiously led, but the difficulties are 
enormous. It is a lion fighting a goat, and in the goat’s own 
country, 





Though the peace preliminaries have now been signed for a 
week, little or no progress has taken place in the direction of 
the evacuation of Thessaly by the Turks. The next step in 








the weary and humiliating business is the obtaining of the 
assent of the Greek Chamber to the law providing for the 
appointment of an international Commission to control the 
revenues to be assigned for the service of the Debt. It does 
not appear certain that the Chamber will readily endorse the 
scheme of the Powers, but we presume that in the end they 
will be forced to yield. In order that there shall be no mistake 
on this point, Count Muravieff has declared to the Greek 
Minister in St. Petersburg that the European Concert con- 
siders its mission at an end. He added that any decision that 
Greece might take she would take “ at her own risk and peril.” 
Meantime most of the Greek newspapers are preaching a 
national crusade, the Thessalian refugees have sent to the 
Press a protest against the proposal for a temporary abandon- 
ment of Thessaly, declaring that they prefer war, and at a 
meeting in Athens the text of the Treaty was publicly burned. 
The time for a national crusade is, however, passed. That 
should have been undertaken three months ago. If the 
Greeks had refused to make peace at the bidding of Europe, 
and had risked everything, including their Fleet, in an 
attempt to seize Salonica and to strike at Edhem’s communi- 
cations, they might have still turned defeat into victory, 
When the Greeks went to war they should have made up 
their minds to run all risks and never think of consequences. 


While matters are in this precarious state in Athens, Sir 
Edgar Vincent, in the interests of the Sultan—who, though 
he is anxious to injure Greece, is still more anxious to finger 
the gold of the indemnity—is doing his best to make arrange- 
ments under which a loan can be got on terms which it will 
be possible for the Greeks to pay. He desires, it is said, to get 
a guarantee from one or more of the Powers, but this, we 
confess, seems a hopeless prospect. Meantime the diffi- 
culties in Crete remain as great as ever. M. de Maugny 
says in the Gaulois of Thursday that unless something is done, 
and done speedily, the Concert will be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks of Crete. All farther dawdling, he says, amounts to 
giving new handles to the Sultan to deal with Europe on his 
own terms, and embitters the local feeling between Christians 
and Mahommedans. As M.de Maugny, according to the Paris 
correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, “partially takes his in- 
spiration from the Quai d’Orsay,” his words are worth 
noting. Unquestionably the Cretan question has still within 
it great potentialities for trouble. All would be well, in spite 
of the difficulties, if the Powers honestly wished to do the 
best they could for the island. But unfortunately this is the 
last thing they think of. Their object is solely the prevention 
of any occurrence which may seem to menace the peace of 
Europe. 


We have alluded elsewhere to the rumonr that an ultimatum 
has been presented to Spain by the United States requiring 
Spain, on pain of American intervention, to finish the Cuban 
war before November Ist. Told in this way the story is, of 
course, too absurd to be true. The better opinion appears to 
be, however, that the American President has begun to take 
up a very serious attitude in regard to Cuba,—an attitude 
preliminary to a demand for the recognition of Cuban inde- 
pendence. The Times’ correspondent at Madrid, who is 
certain to be well informed on the matter, though he writes 
guardedly, is evidently impressed with the gravity of the 
situation. 


The agony of Spain proceeds. The last mails from the 
Philippines show that the rebellion is by no means crushed, 
as was supposed a few months ago, but gathers ground. 
There are said to be ten thousand rebels in the field. What, 
however, is the most serious fact in the situation is that in 
the Philippines, as in Cuba, the Spanish soldiers are deserting 
and joining the enemy. It is said that the Philippine rebels 
are led by some five hundred Spanish deserters from the 
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regulars and gendarmes, and that these are introducing 
military discipline into the ranks of the natives and half- 
What will be the ultimate 
fate of the Philippines if they free themselves from Spain ? 
Since the Monroe doctrine does not apply, there is nothing to 
prevent them falling into the hands of Germany. The Emperor 
William would have a very good excuse for “ protecting 
them” from the designs of Japan. He might easily find that 
his conscience would not allow Christian islands to fall under 
heathen yoke. He would forget his action in Thessaly, and 
remember only the picture he painted in order to unite 


castes who form the rebel armies. 


Europe against the Yellow Terror. 


The magnitude of the sacrifices made by Spain in her 
altempts to subdue her revolting colonies is seen in the 


official figures issued by the Spanish Minister of War. The 
following forces were sent to Cuba between November, 1895, 
and May, 1897:—Thirteen expeditions, comprising 181,738 men, 
6,261 officers, and 40 Generals; and 91 guns and 12 quick- 
firing guns. If this tragedy of a nation were not so infinitely 
pathetic there would be something comic in these 40 Generals 
utterly helpless before a mob of ragged insurgents. Though 
only some 188,000 men and officers are enumerated in this 
list, it does not account for the whole force in Cuba. When 
the first expedition was sent there was already a large Spanish 
army in the island. The total, then, is probably 220,000 men. 
The figures as to the Philippines are proportionately almost 
as bad. To the Philippines were sent 27,768 soldiers, 881 
officers, 9 Generals, and 24 guns. It is curious to think 
that Spain in the last two years has had a greater experience 
in transporting men by sea than any nation of modern, or 
probably ancient, times. To move 200,000 men, and withont 
hiring a single foreign transport, is an astounding perform- 
ance. Yet this great effort has been absolutely futile. 


The visit of the two Emperors to Budapest, which was con- 
cluded on Tuesday, has apparently been successful. That is, 
the Emperor William kept his quick and busy brain on the 
stretch for two days viewing the sights of Budapest, and 
the Hungarians were delighted to show themselves a separate 
nation and in no sort of sense a province of Austria. A 
characteristic story is told of the Emperor’s visit to the new 
and splendid Hungarian Houses of Parliament. Having 
ascended the gorgeous staircase and entered the superb 
Cupola Hall, he remained silent for some minutes, over- 
whelmed with its magnificence. He then said to Professor 
Steindl, the architect, “I have seen many fine things in the 
world, but nothing to compare with this.” After showering 
compliments on the architect, he said, “If I had been Emperor 
when the German Parliament was built our Reichstag building 
would not be like a packing-case, and certainly nobody but 
you would have been the architect.” At the State banquet 
on the Tuesday evening the Emperor of Austria delivered 
himself of the usual pacific platitudes, and described his 
visitor as “the unwearied fellow-labourer in the great work 
of peace, to which may we for ever devote our best powers,” 
—a sentiment not unlike that which inspired the Irishmen who 
were “fighting like devils for conciliation and hating each 
other for the love of God.” The German Emperor, after 
describing himself as feeling towards his host like a son, was 
as usual very flamboyant, but not nearly as bellicose in the 
interests of peace as he often is. Careful, however, to sustain 
his reputation for omniscience, he ended his speech with a tag 
of Hungarian, just as in Russia he drilled his regiment in 
Russian. 


It was announced on Monday that the much-negotiated 
Treaty between France and England in regard to Tunis had 
been signed. The old Treaty disappears, and with it the 
rights under the Capitulations enjoyed by England. In 


exchange for this co i duty of not th 
g 1s concession a duty of not more than -_ | and kept the Sultan in his place, we do not believe there 


cent. ad valorem will be placed on British cottons. 
present duty is 8 per cent. The arrangement is to last at least 
fifteen years. French goods will in future, we presume, be 
admitted free, as in Algiers. At first sight it may seem as if 
Lord Salisbury had made a mistake in so greatly obliging 
France. He has virtually given up the right to treat Tunis as 
a semi-independent Power, and the Regency now becomes in 
effect a French colony. Would it not, it will be asked, have been 
better to have imitated the ways of France in Egypt, and to 
have answered all French demands with a non possumus, 


unless and until France formally agreed to do in Egypt as 
was done by in Tunis? On the whole, we think Lord Salis} 
was wise. The world is governed in the end by deeds and not 
words, and our concession to France as regards Tunis will 
make people here realise that when the time comes there will 
be nothing unjust in doing in Egypt what our neighbours 
have accomplished already in Tunis. We have followed Frangg 
step by step in her treatment of her piece of North Af;; 
and doubtless shall continue to do so. Why, then, shoal 
we object to France giving us another friendly lead P France’, 
only effective way of turning us out of Egypt would be 3 
complete evacuation of Tunis. Were she to do that in rea}; 
and in good faith, we must leave the Nile Valley next day 
The more she tightens her hold on Tunis, the lesg reason jg 
there for us to leave Egypt. France knows this, and therefore 
her last step is in effect an acknowledgment that we shajj 
remain at Cairo. 


The Daily Chronicle of Wednesday announced with “ great 
regret,” a feeling in which fair-minded people of all views wijj 
share, that it had unimpeachable authority for stating that 
on Tuesday, the 14th inst., President Kruger was seen by 
“two leading physicians in consultation,” and that they 
declared him to be suffering from “ Bright’s disease in a very 
advanced stage.” One of them has further expressed the 
opinion that the President’s life can hardly be prolonged 
beyond another eighteen months. Such estimates are, of 
course, proverbially misleading. There may be a mistake jp 
the diagnosis, or the disease may be arrested, or Partially 
arrested; or, again, the President’s constitution may prove s 
strong as to prolong his life for two or three years instead of 
the term named. In any case, however, the news must be 
admitted to be serious. It will be remembered how rapid wag 
the course of the late Czar’s illness—also Bright’s disease. 
after it had formally declared itself. Rulers cannot rest or 
cease from worrying, whereas rest is the only efficient cure « 
palliative for the disease. The Daily Chronicle adds that Mr, 
Kruger has determined to seek re-election. It will be curious 
to see whether the desire to gratify the President’s last wish, 
or the need for a President with his vigour unimpaired by 
disease—i.e., pity or prudence—will prevail with the Boer 
electors. At a European election pity would probubly 
win. In the newer and rougher community we expect that 
prudence will carry the day. In places like the Transvaal 
men face facts and are little moved by sentiment. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times gives in Tuesday's 
paper an account of an address sent to the Sultan by the 
Mahommedans of Kurrachee, the capital of Sinde. The 
address begins with a declaration of devotion :—“ We, thy 
faithful servants, although apparently under the protection 
of and subject to the English Government, and although we 
seem to be in the enjoyment of the fullest tranquillity, con. 
sider it our duty to declare that we regard ourselves morally 
and actually under the benevolent protection of the Sovereign 
of all Mahommedans. Consequently, all that we possess, our 
whole fortunes real and personal, our houses and our estates, 
our bodies and our souls, are exclusively at the disposal of the 
great Mahommedan Government.” The address goes on to say 
that the signatories, “after first unfurling the banner of 
the Crescent,” assembled in the mosque “ with the Consul 
Hussein Kiamck Effendi ”—.e., the Turkish Consul—to offer 
up a prayer for the Sultan’s life. It ends with the following 
declaration :—“ We swear that we thy servants, regarding 
ourselves as bound in allegiance to thee and thy Government, 
, will not cease to work and pray for the triumph of your 
| Majesty and the victory of Islam.” In the body of the 
| address a jubilant reference is made to the victory of the 
| Turks over the Greeks. We commend the passage to our 
| Delhi correspondent, whose letter will be found in another 
columu. Had Europe or England prevented the war, 





would have been any outbreak of Panislamic fanaticism. 
The Mahommedan does not act when things seem going 
against him, but only when he fancies fate has declared on 
his side. The Indian Mahommedans would have remained 
absolutely unmoved had the Greeks taken Salonica and 
Epirus. 


The Daily Chronicle of Thursday prints some extracts from 
a private letter by Mr. Gladstone, dated Dunkeld, Septem- 








ber 21st, 1897. Mr. Gladstone declares that “the pain, the 
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hame, and the mischief of the last two years in Eastern 
. ss "pranscend entirely the powers of any language” that 
= poe use concerning them. The sum, he says, is this :— 
pre hundred thousand Armenians slaughtered, with no 
sae against repetition and with great profit to the 
ins. (2) Turkey stronger than at any time since the 
pa War. (3) Greece weaker than at any time since she 
Mie akingdom. (4) All this due to the European Con- 
sortie. the matual distrust and hatred of the Powers.” 
All this is absolutely true. We regret as much as Mr. Glad- 
stone that Lord Salisbury did not, or at any rate could not, 
insist upon the coercion of Turkey before the war with 
Greece. If at the beginning of the Armenian massacres we 
had sent a equadron to Smyrna, and another to the Arabian 
orts, the Sultan would almost certainly have abandoned his 
ae of extermination. No doubt Lord Salisbury can plead 
sat the true time for such action, if at all, was at the very 
beginning of the troubles, and before the Sultan had learned 
that he could always rely for support on the jealousies of 
the Concert. But Lord Rosebery, not he, was then in office. 
We admit the plea, but though the great opportunity had gone 
by when Lord Salisbury came into office, he might have done 
more than he has done. 


In Dublin on Wednesday Sir Edward Fry—one of the 
ablest Judges of the Court of Appeal, who retired some three 
orfour years ago—opened, as president, the proceedings of the 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the working of the 
Irish Land Acts. His explanatory observations as to the scope 
and methods of the Commission were not only most clear and 
bisinesslike, but showed a firm grasp of the essential 
problems before the Commission. They were not merely 
to report the facts found by them, but also their opinion of 
the facts, but at the same time they would endeavour to act 
judicially. He appealed, therefore, for the maximum of light 
with the minimum of heat. The first proposal made to the 
Commission was one very characteristic both of the law in 
general, and of Ireland in particular. It was that the Com- 
mission should immediately adjourn fora month. This being 
overruled, Mr. Campbell opened the landlords’ case by an 
attack on the capacity of the Sub-Commissioners. It is, 
of course, most unwise to express any opinion as to the 
future of an Irish inquiry; but in spite of that golden rule, 
we cannot resist the feeling that Sir Hdward Fry’s strong 
sense of justice,and also strong good sense, will produce a 
beneficial result, and clear up much of the sophistical mist 
which obscures both sides of the land question. The refer- 
ence of the Commission is promising enough. Surely Sir 
Edward Fry can secure “ specific performance.” 


The Standard of Tuesday prints a report from its special 
correspondent in regard to the allegation that the winter in 
Ireland will be a season of famine owing to the failure 
of the potato crop. We are glad to find that no support 
is given to the sensational prophecies of coming scarcity. 
Except potatoes, the crops are rather over than under 
the average. But save in the very poorest districts of 
the West, the potato is not now the only thing that stands 
between the peasant and starvation. If the potato failed 
altogether, as in 1847, it would no doubt be a serious loss, 
but it would not mean utter ruin. But though the potato 
crop is bad and scanty in many places, it has by no means 
failed utterly, and therefore the destitution that will result 
will only be partial and loeal. Whatever is necessary must of 
course be done; but the public must be warned against the 
attempts to “boom” the failure of the potatoes which are 
sure to be made by those who for various reasons wish to see 
a famine scare and its accompanying funds and subscriptions. 


We are glad to notice that the Pall Mall Gazette continues 
to keep the establishment of a Royal residence in Ireland 
before the public, for if that happy result is to be achieved it 
can only be through steady external pressure. Irish officialdom 
Will be dead against the proposal, and English officialdom 
indifferent, Unfortunately the advisability of having a Royal 
residence in Ireland is obvious to the dullest capacity, and 
the means for obtaining it are quite simple and easy. But 
in this country things which are obvious and easy are very 
seldom achieved. The British people are suspicious of any- 
thing about which there is not a marked difference of opinion. 
Abolish that symbol of separation, the Viceroy and his Court, 





and use the money saved to provide a worthy Royal resi- 





dence and a good maintenance and entertaining allowance,—= 
the thing sounds so simple that people fancy there must be 
something wrong. One great advantage of abolishing the 
Lord-Lieutenantcy and setting up a Royal residence just 
now would be that it would clearly mark the close of the 
Home-rule epoch and the beginning of a new era in the 
relations between the two islands. 


On Saturday last a Blu ‘ook was published dealing with 
that most tiresome and important subject, the Behring Sea 
Seal Fishery. The chicf papers are a despatch from Lord 
Salisbury to Mr. Hay agreeing to a Conference of experts, 
which is to meet at Washington next month and endeavour 
“to arrive, if possible, at correct conclusions respecting the 
numbers, conditions, and habits of the seals frequenting the 
Pribyloff Islands at the present time as compared with the 
several seasons previous and subsequent to the Paris award.” 
That Lord Salisbury should have agreed to this course before 
Mr. Sherman has withdrawn or apologised for his last 
despatch is a proof of how forbearing our Government have 
been, and how anxious they have shown themselves to take no 
advantage of the blunders of the other side. The other im- 
portant document in the Blue-book is an elaborate letter from 
the Colonial Office to the Foreign Office exposing the absurd 
character of the charges of bad faith made against our Govern- 
ment by Mr. Sherman in his astonishing despatch. The truthis 
our Government is at heart quite as anxious to prevent the 
extermination of the fur seals as is the American. We have, 
indeed, a larger interest in the matter than they have. What 
we do not propose to agree to is that our fellow-subjects should 
be forbidden to kill seals, and should be treated as pirates if 
they do so, in order that an American company may enjoy a 
monopoly. We need not be afraid that the Americans will 
go to war with us in order to help the Alaska Company to 
pay a bigger dividend. Trusts, Combines, and monopoly 
companies are not at this moment so popular in the States 
that the people will wage war to enrich one of them. 


The King of Siam has always been understood to be a man 
of ability and intelligence, but if a collection of his sayings 
recently quoted in the Westminster Gazette is authentic, he 
must be both witty and wise. On receiving a group repre- 
senting the Triumph of Bacchus, he is said to have remarked, 
“A very European subject.” Again, on being told that 
Madame de Sévigné was one of the glories of France and 
peerless as a letter-writer, his courteous comment was, “Is 
she better than Lady Mary Wortley Montagu? Her letters 
never wearied me as a boy, when I had to use them as English 
exercises.” This Far-Eastern appreciation of “the charming 
Mary Montagu” will interest students of Dr. Johnson. It 
was he who remarked that Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
letters were the only book he had ever read twice. Though 
so little read now, they certainly deserve the King of Siam’s 
praise. There is not a dull pagein them. But perhaps the 
King’s last good thing was the best of all. After seeing Don 
Giovanni at the Opera he declared, “ Very fine; but I prefer 
a play of Shakespeare read in an armchair by the fire.~ 
That is a sentiment worthy of Sir William Harcourt at a 
moment of political stress. 


Dr. Bonavia, M.D., writing to the Times of Thursday, taking 
up a suggestion made by Sir James Blyth, makes a most in- 
teresting proposal for the revival of agriculture in the South 
of England. He declares that the southern slopes of the 
South Downs are particularly well suited for the cultivation 
of grapes for wine-making, and he declares that if the land- 
owners would only substitute vineyards for sheep farms, they 
might establish a great industry, and make land now almost 
worthless, worth £500 or £1,000 an acre. Lord Bute has made 
a success of wine-making in Wales, though there the climatic 
conditions are not nearly so favourable as they would be in 
Sussex, where there is more sun and very much less rain. We 
do not doubt that wine could be grown in the country round 
and above Worthing in good years, but occasionally there 
would be a complete failure. This, however, might, we should 
imagine, be allowed for, and yet a profit left. The experiment 
should certainly be made, and with those grapes which the 
French have developed specially for planting in the wetter and 
colder parts of Northern France. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday, 1113. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SPAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


MB cet the past week there have been persistent 

reports to the effect that the United States have 
sent an ultimatum to Spain declaring that if she does not 
put an end to the war in Cuba before November Ist, 
America will be obliged to intervene to prevent further 
bloodshed. Though these reports have been officially or 
semi-officially denied—always, however, in a somewhat half- 
hearted fashion—we do not doubt that they represent an 
actual incident in the relations between the two countries. It 
is not probable that the American Envoy, General Woodford, 
mentioned any special date for the conclusion of the war. 
That would be absurd, pedantic, unnecessary. It is much 
more likely that he confined himself to polite but firm 
geperalities. But firm and polite generalities can be con- 
nam in such a way as to make it clear that they area 
warning, and a warning which must be attended to if very 
serious consequences are not to follow. Suppose General 
Woodford expressed great regret, on the part of his 
Government, on account of the distracted state of Cuba, 
went on to point out the terrible injuries caused to Spain 
thereby, dwelt on the fact that a friendly desire for 
Spain’s welfare actuated the President in drawing atten- 
tion to the effects of Spanish policy in the island, and 
ended by saying that unless there was improvement in the 
condition of things before the meeting of Congress, 
American public opinion would be so greatly aroused that 
it would be necessary for the American Government to 
consider what action they ought to take in the interest of 
both Spain and Cuba to prevent the complete ruin of that 
unfortunate island. Language of this kind is not officially 
regarded as the “ language of menace,” but every diplomat 
and every Foreign Office official knows perfectly well what 
it means. It means war unless the State admonished for 
its good quickly manages to assume the position desired 
by the admonishing Power. 


Accepting the fact that Spain has received such a 
general admonishment, what is likely to be the result ? 
It is difficult to see how war can be avoided, though not 
necessarily war of a very terrible or prolonged kind. 
Perhaps it will be said, Why should there be war, why 
should not Spain give a civil answer to the United States,and 
go on her way, trusting that, after all, the conflict of opinion 
in America may prevent the Americans carrying out their 
threats? Spain knows that a very large partyin America does 
not want a war which could hardly end except in annexa- 
tion and the introduction of four Senators—Cuba would be 
admitted as two States—who would in all probability be 
the nominees of a Sugar or a Tobacco Trust. Annexation 
means giving the blacks and half-breeds of Cuba a part 
share in the government of the Union, and many of the 
best citizens in the States will resist the notion to the 
uttermost. Why, then, should not Spain avoid war by 
making some minor concessions to American opinion ? 
That is possible, no doubt, but we do not believe that it 
will happen, because we do not believe that any very con- 
siderable number of people in Spain will wish to avoid war 
on these terms. The mass of the Spanish nation is immersed 
in what Dr. Johnson, speaking of the Highlanders, called 
“a muddy mixture of pride and ignorance.” The peasants 
are not able to realise their own weakness and America’s 
strength, and the educated people are as a rule too 
proud to admit it. Pride dominates all classes and all 
things in Spain, and pride will bid Spain stand up to 
the United States without the slightest fear of the con- 
sequences. Curiously enough, too, war will probably be 
considered the best way out of Spain’s difficulties by the 
small number of thoughtful and far-seeing politicians she 
possesses. They will argue that the drain on the 
resources of Spain owing to the Cuban revolt is 
destroying Spain. But it is impossible to propose the 
abatidonment of Cuba in cold blood. If the Queen’s 
Government were to carry out such a plan they would simply 
be handing the country over to Don Carlos. The only 
escape from the dilemma which the country will admit is 
the loss of Cuba after a war with a Great Power. If 
Spain, as it were, “goes out” with America and fights 
till honour is satisfied, she can lose Cuba without losing 
her self-respect also. To use another metaphor, America 
is to be employed as a surgeon and to do the necessary 








amputation,—an amputation which al or pene 
— ion which alone can 

Cuban gangrene spreading to the rest of the Ra = = 
Here, then, we have reasons of high politics ag Lae 
national characteristics combining to make Spain ment 
war half-way rather than escape from it. Of 9 : 
America may not intend to take up the position we a 
assumed she is taking up, or again she may withdray. 
but if things are as we have assumed, and if there jg . : 
change in the attitude of President McKinley, we do not 
see how war is to be avoided. 


It is hardly necessary for us to say that if war tak 
place our sympathies will be with our own flesh and b] i 
and not merely because they are our own flesh and blood, but 
because we believe that the rule of Spain in Cuba is an 
outrage on humanity. We have no abstract or gent. 
mental prejudice in favour of insurgents, but it is clea 
that the men whom Spain sends to Cuba are utteriy unfit 
to rule their fellow-creatures. The native Cubans ma 
not be a very worthy set of people, but this does not alter 
the fact that Spanish rule has turned the island into q 
hell uponearth. No man would live in Cuba who could 
possibly live anywhere else. The Spanish tyranny ig not 
even efficient. While the wretched lads sent from Castile 
or Andalusia die of misery, fever, and starvation, or desert 
to the rebels, the worst of the officers and officials are 
said to sell the stores or to take money from the con. 
tractors, whose occupation would be gone were the war 
to cease. This unholy partnership, if the accounts 
are true, makes even a section of the army by no 
means too anxious to end the war. The better 
part of the officers—and of these, of course, there are 
many, for Spain has never been without a supply of 
high-minded and courageous men—are rendered depressed 
and hopeless by the ills they see around them. In the 
spirit of fatalism, they resign themselves to the fact that 
in an island the size of Ireland, with a population of onlya 
million and a half, some two hundred and twenty thousand 
disciplined men are unable to put down a body of about 
forty thousand rebels. Yet we turned Napoleon out of 
the Peninsula with a fifth of the force which Spain now 
possesses in Cuba. Cubais, roughly, about seven hundred 
miles long. At its narrowest point it is only twenty-seven 
miles wide. At its broadest not more than ninety. Spain 
commands the sea, and can therefore move her troops as 
she will. Yet in spite of all these facts in her favour she 
has not only made no progress in putting down the 
rebellion during the last four years, but has actually lost 
ground. To prolong the war any further, and to forbid 
the return of peace to the miserable island, is a crime, and 
if America chooses to undertake the work of putting a 
stop to the hideous cruelties practised in Cuba, all 
Englishmen should applaud her, and should refuse to 
inquire too narrowly into the reasons which have 
influenced her statesmen in putting pressure on Spain. 
When a nation is doing or about to do a piece of work good 
in itself we must not demand a certificate of origin as to her 
motives. Certificates of origin are as foolish in politics asin 
trade. Let us be content with action which is on the right 
side, and is intended to prevent such a condition of things 
as exists in Cuba to-day. But though, if war comes, our 
sympathies will be with America and against Spain in her 
attempt, at the bidding of a false pride, to make the ruin 
and degradation of Cuba even worse than they are just now, 
we can understand patriotic Americans doing their best to 
prevent war. Every nation has its duty as well as its 
destiny, and we hold that America must ultimately see to 
it that good order and decent government shall prevail in 
Spanish America. Still, we can understand the best 
American citizens at the present moment refusing to take 
up the carrying out of this duty. They may well argue: 
‘War with Spain over Cuba will mean in the end the 
admission of Cuba as two States of the American Union. 
If at the same time Hawaii is admitted as a State, we 
shal! be introducing into the heart of our Constitution— 
i.e., into the Senate—six representatives chosen at the best 
by an inferior and degraded population who are © °+ “it te 
help govern the American people, or at the worst nuusnated 
by some great capitalist combination such as the Sugar 
Trust. The alternative is intolerable. We have quite 
enough negroes and half-castes and degraded Spaniards 
already. We have also allowed the Trusts to take quite 
enough hold on our Constitution. Until, then, some 
change in the Constitution will allow us to hold new acquisi- 
tions on a different footing from now, we decline to 
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add to the inferior element in our population. It may be 
ur duty to drill Spanish America into good living, but 
- till we have made arrangements that will guard us 
from the degradation of our own institutions.’ But 
though it may be extremely difficult to see how these 
arguments are to be met, we feel that they are matters of 
domestic concern, and cannot profitably be discussed out- 
side America’s own household. Here all we can do is to 
say that America has a duty in regard to Spanish America, 
and that in pursuance of that duty she should put a stop 
to the long agony of Cuba. If her Constitution will not 
safely admit of her doing so, the sooner she puts her 
Constitution in order the better for her and the better for 


humanity. 





THE TUNISIAN TREATY. 


HERE seems little doubt that the relations between 
T France and England are undergoing a process of 
improvement. We do not mean to say that any very 
reat or any very definite progress has been made 
towards settling the thorny boundary problems in West 
Africa, or any of the other outstanding subjects of 
dispute, but we do see reason to believe that there is a 
movement in the right direction. As the Latin grammars 
put it, there is a tending to be better friends with 
France. The visible proot of the soundness of this 
allegation is to be found in the new Tunisian Treaty just 
negotiated by Lord Salisbury. Lord Salisbury has there 
shown himself so amenable to French desires, and has 
conferred such signal favours on the French Government, 
that it is impossible to doubt that his action is due to a 
general improvement in the relations between the two 
countries, and not a mere isolated act of good humour. 
Consider for a moment what Lord Salisbury has agreed 
to in the new Tunisian Treaty. France occupies in Tunis 
exactly the position which we occupy in Egypt. The only 
difference is that the native Prince is in one case called 
Regent and in the other Viceroy. Both are hereditary 
rulers, and over both the Sultan of Turkey claims over- 
lordship. France occupies the country with her troops 
and administers its affairs, though always in the name of 
the Bey. But as Tunis is theoretically an autonomous State, 
the various Powers have maintained the treaties with her 
which were made before the occupation by France. France, 
however, has gradually taken a firmer and firmer grip of 
Tunis, just as we have taken a firmer grip of Egvpt, and she 
has therefore become anxious to set aside the old Tunisian 
treaties and substitute others of akind more compatible with 
her system of government. Such reformed treaties she has 
negotiated during the past two years with all the Powers 
of the world except England. But all the new treaties, in 
effect, depended upon the treaty with England. If that 
remained on the old basis they practically would not come 
into effect. Thus everything depended upon the negotia- 
tion of a new treaty with England. But England held a 
perpetual treaty with Tunis under which certain privileges 
were accorded to her subjects and a duty of 8 per cent. 
was leviable on her goods. If, then, Lord Salisbury had 
simply refused to negotiate, had taken up a pure non 
possumus attitude, France would have been extremely 
hampered in the carrying out of her policy in the Regency. 
The British Treaty blocked the way. Lord Salisbury thus 
laid the French Government under a great obligation when 
he met their wishes and negotiated a new Tunisian Treaty. 
It is true that under the new Treaty a slight concession is 
made to Manchester cottons, which are for fifteen years to 
be admitted at a 5 instead of an 8 per cent. duty, but this is 
as nothing compared with the advantages gained by France. 
France in future gets what is virtually a free hand in 
Tunis, especially as regards fiscal matters. There is no 
sort of comparison between this and a reduction of 3 per 
cent. in the cotton dues. 


It will be argued, no doubt, in many quarters that Lord 
Salisbury has made a great mistake in thus obliging 
France. He had France in a very tight place, it will be 
urged, and he ought not to have let her out without a 
specific assurance that she would no longer oppose us in 
Egypt. In a word, it will be said that any power of 
making ourselves disagreeable in Tunis ought to have 
been most carefully preserved, ir order that it might be 
usec trom time to time as a retort to French disagreeable- 
hess in Egypt. Lord Salisbury will, in effect, be accused 
of having given away our rights in Tunis without having 





obtained any equivalent. We admit that primd facie 
there is a good deal to be said for this view. A closer 
inspection of the matter will, however, we believe, show 
that Lord Salisbury has in reality acted in the interests of 
this country, and that he has gained far more than he has 
lost. Lord Salisbury has always taken the line in regard 
to Tunis of allowing France a free hand, while inferentially 
claiming at the same timeafree hand in Egypt. He has, 
that is, never refused to France in Tunis what France, if 
she were more reasonable and more friendly, ought to be 
willing to concede to us in Egypt. Because France has 
not been as accommodating as we are, that is no reason 
why we should play the part of the dog in the manger, 
and forbid her to do in Tunis what will not injure us and 
will greatly benefit her. Do as you would be done by has 
been our rule in Tunis. Possibly this will be said to 
be too one-sided a course of action, but on the whole 
we think it may prove to be sound. If France had 
ever made any direct or active attempt to turn us out 
of Egypt it might be necessary for us to treasure up every 
possible stone to throw at her. But since France, acting 
as a nation, has never seriously attempted to get us out 
of Egypt, we may be content to forego those minor 
opportunities for worry presented by the treaty with Tunis 
which has just been put an end to. Remember that its 
abrogation leaves the main argument from Tunis exactly 
where it was. Though we give up the power to worry in 
detail, which we never used and probably never should 
have used, we retain to the full the right to remind 
France that she occupies in Tunis exactly the position 
which we occupy in Egypt, and that we shall not evacuate 
unless she does. The new Treaty does not impair that 
argument in the very least. 


While we lose nothing as regards our right and ability 
to reply with Tunis when and if France complains about 
Egypt, it can be shown that in reality we increase, not weaken, 
our hold on Egypt by our recent concessions. In the 
relations of private life no one can doubt that if you have 
an outstanding dispute with Jones on, say, a boundary 
question, the fact that Jones asks for and accepts a con- 
siderable concession from you in regard to some other 
matter will render it almost impossible for Jones to make 
himself very disagreeable about the boundary dispute. 
The fact that he asked and took the concession from you 
was a proof that he did not really mean business about 
the boundary. No doubt nothing was said by Jones 
about the boundary, or he may even have politely but 
firmly declared that it must be understood that the 
present arrangement had nothing to do with the 
other dispute; but for all that a concession asked 
for and accepted makes an alteration in the rela- 
tions of equals which nothing can efface. It is the 
same with nations as with individuals. The fact 
that France has asked for, and has received, benefits 
from us in Tunis will go a very long way towards 
neutralising her hostility in Egypt. Of course all 
Frenchmen, as well as the French Foreign Office, will 
deny this, but the fact remains the same. Though not on 
paper, nor even in talk, the men who direct the foreign 
policy of France have abandoned the idea of getting us 
out of Egypt. In their hearts they know that we shall 
no more leave the dominiuns of the Khedive than they those 
of the Bey of Tunis. They realise that we shall not now leave 
Egypt without a fight, and they realise also that the time 
for fighting has gone by. You cannot endure a grievance 
of the Egyptian kind for fifteen years and then suddenly 
make it a casus belli. If France had meant to drive us 
out of Egypt by force she would have endeavoured to do 
so long ago. Her virtual, though not her nominal, 
acquiescence during all these years is the measure of her 
desire to force us to evacuate the Nile Valley. The 
asking and receiving benefits from us in Tunis is the 
culmination of this process of acquieseence. ‘There is yet 
another way in which the new Tunisian Treaty will 
strengthen us in Egypt. The great concessions made to 
France will certainly affect that portion of public opinion 
here which has felt that we have behaved, and are be- 
having, badly towards France in not satisfying her about 
Egypt. The majority of those who think we ought to 
consider more carefully and sympathetically the French 
feeling about Egypt will insensibly be influenced by the 
voluntary resignation of our privileges in Tunis and by 
their acceptance in France. ‘ After all that,’ men will be 
inclined to argue, ‘is it not unreasonable of France to 
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keep on worrying about Egypt?’ If France had refused to 
make a bargain about Tunis lest she should be suspected of 
condoning the occupation of Egypt and of compromising 
her claims, our “balancing” citizens would have said 
that here was clear proof that France was hopelessly 
irreconcilable, and that we must now consider whether 
Egypt was really worth the invoking of such stern and un- 
compromising irreconcilability. There will now be little 
excuse for such an attitude. Lord Salisbury’s last piece of 
diplomacy has made it clear, then, that France does not mean 
business about Egypt. All that she now intends to do in 
Egypt is to retain for a little while longer the right to 
worry. That is not very dignified, perhaps, but it is at 
any rate intelligible. Grievances once started are 
precious things, and no one gives them up easily. 
In truth there is only one way, as we have several 
times said before in these columns, by which France 
can really secure the evacuation of Egypt. If she 
were to genuinely evacuate Tunis, and to call upon 
us to do the same in Egypt, we could not possibly resist 
the appeal. But while France, instead of setting us the 
example of evacuation, sets us the example of tightening 
still more her hold on the land she “ occupies,” it is 
preposterous to suppose that we shall evacuate. ‘As in 
Tunis so in Egypt’ is the formula which controls the 
question. But from this it follows that an advance for 
France in Tunis means ultimately an advance for us in 
Egypt. In the case of the Tunisian Treaty, then, 
appearances are deceptive ; and Lord Salisbury, instead of 
giving his country away, has tightened our hold on Egypt. 





THE PARTITION OF ENGLAND. 


i igre is practically no doubt that some sort of 
_ scheme for a general combination to strip England 
of what foreigners consider her ill-gotten acquisitions was 
at least laid before the leading European diplomatists. 
It even seems probable that in the West African Franco- 
German Convention signed the other day Germany made 
actual sacrifices of her pretensions so as to pave the way for 
joint action; at all events the German papers are crying 
out that they were tricked in the negotiations. Nor is 
there any shadow of doubt that, for the moment at least, 
all such projects are abandoned. But it is interesting, 
and it may be instructive, to consider what main lines the 
Continental diplomatists would work on if they sat down 
round a table to draft an agreement for the partition of 
England. ; 

Suppose, then, that the great battle had been fought. 
Suppose that the Sedan of our Navy had come upon 
us, that our ports were blockaded and all supplies cut off 
by a joint fleet of the Powers patrolling in sight of our 
coasts, and that while England is starving into submission 
the plenipotentiaries sit down at Paris, Berlin, or St. 
Petersburg to arrange the division. Just so they sat 
down at Vienna when Napoleon was in Elba. The work 
to be done then was mainly work of restitution,—restoring 
the conquests which Napoleon had made within ten or 
fifteen years to the original owners. Yet the dis- 
agreements proved so violent that the only thing 
which prevented the partitioning Powers from flying 
at each other’s throats was Napoleon’s landing in 
France. Would the task be easier when the countries to 
be divided had either known no Sovereign but the English 
Sovereign, or were at least long-standing possessions where 
any conflicting title had long since died out? At first 
sight the lines of agreement would seem obvious enough. 
America, of course, must have been bought off with the 
assurance of a free hand in Canada,—for it is practically 
certain that no combination of European Powers could 
crush an Anglo-Saxon coalition into prostration. Posts 
in the Eastern Hemisphere would be no temptation 
to her. But if we are not greatly mistaken, America 
would see in this occasion a great chance of extending 
the Monroe doctrine to the West Indies. She might 
fairly say to Europe: ‘Canada is ours by the logic of 
events, since, England’s naval power being broken, Canada 
must join us sooner or later, and the Monroe doctrine for- 
bids your attempting its conquest. You must give us some- 
thing else. Give us the British West Indies, and allow Cuba 
to declare its independence of Spain and join us.’ There 
is no doubt a large party in the States who would be 
opposed to such a policy, but the Sugar Trust and the 


arrangement, might overbear them; and the Great Powe 
would no doubt gladly consent to buy America at the 


expense of Spain. 


All this might be arranged without too much squabblin 
France would certainly claim Newfoundland, to settle ok 
for all the long-standing quarrel over her fisheries there and 
America would see a menace in French stations go near the 
French-speaking community of the Great Lakes. Butsettin 
the New World out of the question, and assuming—it ist 
large assumption—that Europe would acquiesce in ap 
arrangement which made the United States practically parg. 
mount from Baffins Bay to Cape Horn, Asia and Africa 
would afford matter enough for dispute. France would tak, 
West Africa over bodily, and the Nile into the bargain 
Germany would take British East Africa and the Cape - 
that the whole continent would be virtually divided 
between these Powers. Russia would take over India, 
extend her railway from Merv to Peshawur, and connegt 
Bombay with St. Petersburg. As for Australia and New 
Zealand, those communities would no doubt be encouraged 
to declare their independence, since in the general 
exhaustion after a great struggle no European Power 
would care to take over the very awkward job of re. 
ducing them; but, probably by a tacit agreement 
among diplomatists, they would be recognised as within 
Germany’s sphere of influence. Such would probably be 
the main lines. But just imagine the quarrelling when it 
came to working the thing out. Naturally each Power would 
depreciate its own slice. France would say to Germany; 
‘We really congratulate you! You have all the riches 
of Kimberley and all the riches of Johannesburg, to say 
nothing of the gold that is to come out of Rhodesia, 
Look at us: from the Congo mouth to the Nile mouth is 
there a mine working? Besides, we make over to you 
a highiy civilised community full of admirable white 
subjects, not mere negroes, Arabs, and fellaheen.’ po 
which Germany would answer : ‘ This civilised community 
consists of turbulent English and contumacious Dutch, who 
do not appreciate the blessing that has been conferred upon 
them, and who will need an army of one hundred thousand 
men to subdue them. Besides, once they are subdued, 
it is a far cry from the North Sea to Cape Town, and the 
only coaling-stations we have in the interval are Ascension 
and St. Helena. It is absolutely essential that we should 
have Sierra Leone for a port of call.’ ‘ What, and bring 
in German trade into the middle of our possessions?’ the 
French would reply. ‘Scarcely, we thank you.’ There 
at once is a divergence of interests hardly to be got over. 
Take another quarter of the world. Germany holds New 
Guinea, and may be supposed to cast an eye upon 
Australia. At least, she would say: ‘Let us make clean 
work of it in Polynesia; we take over all these little 
islands, and while we are about it British Borneo would 
naturally come to us too.’ On the contrary, France would 
say: ‘It belongs to the Straits Settlements, which will make 
our Far-Eastern colonies really worth having. We shall 
also take Hong-kong, for China must learn to respect us.’ 
But at this point Russia would interpose. ‘ Hong-kong,’ 
she would say, ‘naturally belongs to the Power which is 
on such friendly relations with the Celestial Empire as to 
be privileged to run railways through its territory; and 
the Straits Settlements are an essential link between that 
and India.’ ‘Was it for this,’ France would retort, 
‘that we abandoned our historic claim to the Empire of 
Dupleix, and made over to you the rich peninsula over- 
flowing with highly manageable races, with its railways 
counted not by thousands of miles but by tens of 
thousands? It is anestate in such perfect order that you 
have only to walk in and receive the keys and title-deeds 
at Calcutta; a possession that gives you ports on two seas. 
The least you can do is to allow us to take the Straits 
Settlements, and also we claim Ceylon and Burmah, which 
are in no way integral parts of India.’ ‘ Have it your own 
way,’ Russia might very possibly answer ; ‘ we are friends 
and we do not quarrel over trifles. We should have liked 
Hong-kong, but very probably we may make some equally 
convenient arrangement with China. But you will of 
course understand that the sovereign Power in India must 
necessarily control the Suez Canal. You will not mind if 
we take Aden and Oyprus; and, in the interests of 
civilisation, you will allow us to annex Crete. Because, 


you see, the day cannot be far distant when we shall 
be at Constantinople, and we mean to be masters 10 





tobacco traders, who would see an enormous profit in the 





You will naturally be supreme in the 


the Levant. 
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Western Mediterranean, having Biserta and Toulon. 
It would, however, be indecent not to restore Gibraltar 
to Spain; and, besides, she is not likely to hurt 
anybody. There is also Malta,—but Italy, you see, has 
ot nothing, and it would be really very nice for her to 
have Malta; it would please her without making much 


difference to us.’ 

This is merely the briefest outline of the probable 
ambitions and the certain disagreements. France and 
Russia would contend for control of the Suez Canal. 
Whichever got it, Germany would be obliged to see her 
South African Empire separated from her ports by an 
interminable length of harbourless coast on West Africa, 
and on the East by the Canal, both lines of com- 
munications at the mercy of one or other of the Powers 
which she always has, and must have, for dangerous neigh- 
pours. Italy would certainly claim a gratification, and it 
does not seem clear where it is to come from; and as for 
Austria, she certainly would have to be rewarded; but 
what British dominion is there to give her? She would 
clamour for an instant partition of Turkey and the right 
to get to the sea at Salonica. Russia would not be averse 
to the scheme ; and if France objected, France might be 
pacified with Syria. Germany, which would be making 
nothing over the transaction, would probably insist in that 
case upon leave to annex the Philippines, and constitute 
for herself a really paying establishment in the Malay 
Archipelago. So that the partition of England would be 
apt to lead to a partition of the world. Buta very curious 
point is that, although England would certainly be no loser 
if Germany’s position were weakened, Germany is, of the 
three leading Powers, the one which would gain least by a 
cutting up of her rival. Even with our almost inexpug- 
nable naval ascendency, and with all the bolts and rivets 
that keep together our widespread Empire, we only hold our 
dependencies at the Cape and in Australasia by allowing to 
them an independence wholly incompatible with German 
notions of government. If Germany had even the Cape, 
she would find it the most expensive white elephant that 
ever belonged to any stud. All the gold that ever came 
out of the Rand and all the diamonds of Kimberley 
joined to all the money that speculators have dropped over 
them, would not pay the bill of maintaining her hold upon 
such a possession. Very probably the German Emperor’s 
scheme did not extend to a definite plan of partition ; he may 
have merely projected the knocking out of some of our bolts 
and rivets,and trusting that the Empire would fall to pieces. 
But practically we should fight to the bitter end for any 
single coaling-station, and by the time that fight was over, 
Europe, panting and bleeding from its victory—if it 
gained the victory—would think of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and France’s amazing recovery, and would determine to 
make a clean end of the Power that they had with such 
labour shattered to pieces. They would make England, 
if they could, as Holland or as Spain. But if it ever 
came to that, and the spoil were in division, we do not 
believe that the diplomatist is yet born who could keep 
the victors from coming to blows over the quarry. Out 
of the war in which England was defeated another and 
not less terrible war would arise, and we firmly believe 
that the indomitable spirit of our race would find itself 
allies where it had before met enemies, and renew the 
battle in a twelvemonth. 





THE SITUATION ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


IR WILLIAM LOCKHART, Commander-in-Chief 
designate of the Indian forces, assumes command as 

soon as he can get to Peshawur of about sixty thousand 
men, spread over a front which begins about fifty miles 
north of Peshawur at the Malakand, and extends to one 
hundred and fifty miles to the south-west at Sheranni, 
having a considerable reserve at Rawal Pindi. He will 
direct, that is to say, the most extensive military operations 
which we have undertaken in India since the Mutiny. It 
18 worth while to see precisely what Sir William Lockhart 
is asked to do with this extraordinary muster, and how it 
has come to be needed. Put in the briefest possible way, it is 
this,—he has to repress a general rising of the Pathan hillmen 
which may have been preconcerted among the tribes, or 
may simply have spread like an infection. Facts seem to 
Indicate that though the rising has been general, it was 
not organised in advance, but merely has spread as fire 
will spread through a line of explosive material wherever 





the match may be applied. As a matter of fact, the 
revolt has run inwards from two points two hundred miles 
distant. On June 9th a body of Sikhs and Punjab in- 
fantry was treacherously attacked at Maizar in the 
Tochi Valley, and out of six officers with the troops only 
one is now alive. A punitive expedition was at once 
despatched up the valley, which burnt villages, but, 
as usual, could not reach the inhabitants, who scattered 
like a herd of chamois over the hills. On July 25th 
the natives of the Swat Valley attacked the Malakand Fort 
and Chakdara, where we had about fifteen hundred men. 
A large force under Sir Bindon Blood was sent to the 
rescue, and on August 2nd an advanced guard under 
Colonel Meiklejohn relieved the besieged troops. Nowa 
map will show that a straight line drawn north-east from 
Maizar to Chakdara, measuring about two hundred miles, 
passes almost exactly through Peshawur, which is about 
fifty miles from the latter post. This line is crossed 
almost at right angles by the Cabul River, and that 
makes a dividing limit between the operations of the 
northern and the south-western forces. On August 9th, 
a week after the Malakand Fort was relieved, Shabkadr, 
about sixteen miles due north of -Peshawur, was 
attacked by the Mohmands. Then followed the only 
engagement which has taken place in the open so far, and 
Colonel Woon, reinforced by General Elles, defeated the 
enemy after a brilliant cavalry charge. Reinforcements 
continued to pour up to the front, and before August 15th 
we had over thirty thousand men on the frontier,—seven 
thousand five hundred reducing the Tochi Valley to 
submission, twelve thousand more doing the like for the 
Swatis, and twelve thousand at Peshawur. Yet reports 
came in that the great tribe of Afridis who held the 
Khyber meant to rise, and rise they did on August 21st; 
and by August 27th they had taken the three forts, Lundi 
Kotal, Ali Musjid, and Fort Maude, which lined the pass. 
At the same time trouble threatened far to the south- 
west round Quetta, and wires were cut in the Bolan 
Pass, but this never came to a head, and lies entirely out 
of the region of operations. By the end of August the 
Tochi Valley at the south-western, and the Swat Valley 
at the northern, extremity of the disturbed line of frontier 
were fairly quiet. But the flame was spreading inwards. 
In the Kurram Valley, at the head of which is Fort 
Parachinar, immediately north of the Tochi region, 
the fort of Balesh Khel was attacked. The garrison held 
their ground, but that was all, and on September 17th 
there was renewed fighting at Sadda against the Masazais 
and Chamkanis. Meanwhile a second base was being 
formed at Kohat, but the Orakzais, a short distance to 
the west of it, joined the Afridis, and attacked our out- 
posts in the Samana Range. On September 6th Sir 
William Lockhart was recalled from Europe to take the 
supreme command. 

War had broken out, then, at four distinct points south 
of the Cabul River,—in the Tochi Valley, in the Khyber, 
in the Kurram Valley, and in the Khanki Valley by the 
Samana forts. The Tochi Valley was quieted, but 
needed to be held in force, and on September 21st 
disturbance recurred there. In the Kurram Valley our 
posts could merely maintain themselves, and in no way 
undertake reprisals. In the Khyber the Afridis were in 
possession. Against the Orakzais alone active steps were 
taken. General Yeatman Biggs advanced from Hangu and 
had a sharp encounter with the hillmen, who, taking full 
advantage of the country, attacked his rearguard. He was 
only just in time to relieve Forts Lockhart and Gulistan, 
while at the small outpost of Saraghari twenty-one Sikhs, 
after a heroic defence, were killed to the last man. Even 
when he had occupied the forts and patrolled the top of the 
Samana Range, affairs were not much advanced; the 
enemy withdrew westwards up the Khanki Valley, and it 
was not found advisable to follow. 

North of the Cabul River affairs went better. Sir 
Bindon Blood by the end of August was done with the 
Swatis, and could afford to join the operations against the 
Mohmands, who lay due north of Peshawur and west of 
him. He accordingly moved westward from Malakand. 
and crossed the Panjkora River at Sado, seizing the 
bridge just before the Bajaoris, into whose country he 
was moving, had time to destroy it. Thence he proceeded 
to Miankalai, a point due north of the Mohmands, who 
were also threatened by a force under General Elles 
moving from Shabkadr, some forty miles south of General 
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Blood’s position. General Blood was to march southward 
by way of Nawagai, General Elles northward over the 
Krappa and Nahaki Passes, and the two forces were to 
join hands in the plain of Kamali. That has been effected, 
and the two divisions are now at Lakarai. But it must be 
remembered that the country is such a country as is 
described in Kipling’s “ Ballad of East and West ;” it 
was from Peshawur that Kamal “lifted the Colonel’s 
mare.” Everywhere there is— 

“Rock to the left and rock to the right and low lean thorn 

between, 

And you may hear a breech-bolt snick when never a man is seen.” 
Moreover, between the two columns were ranges running 
east and west, and the columns marched north and 
south, in a country where the only trace of water is 
generally the dry beds of torrents, a hard, bony soil 
off which water runs as if off a slate roof, and the 
mountains have never a tarn in them. Consequently 
progress was slow and supplies were hard to pro- 
cure, and General Blood’s force had to advance in three 
brigades,—his own pointing direct on Nawagai, a rear- 
guard under General Wodehouse keeping clear the 
communications with the Panjkora and so with the 
Malakand, and a second brigade under General Jeffreys 
detailed to reach the plain of Kamali by a different 
route. This latter force was on September 11th 
attacked by Mamunds, who live in the Bajaor country 
as it began to scale one of the innumerable passes, 
and on September 17th General Jeffreys turned back to 
inflict punishments on this tribe for their hostility. He 
misjudged his time, had to return towards camp in the 
dark, was sharply attacked, and became himself separated 
from the main body. Since then his column has been 
solely occupied with operations against the Mamunds. 
General Blood’s brigade has joined with General Elles at 
Lakarai; but the third brigade, which has moved up in 
the rear of him to Nawagai, has been sharply attacked 
there on succeeding days in this week, and General 
Wodehouse was wounded. General Blood proposes to 
join General Jeffreys, and operate with him against 
the Mamunds, leaving General Elles to crush the 
Mohmands. 

Our affairs, therefore, to the north of the Cabul River 
seem tolerably satisfactory. Our forces are concentrated, 
and probably the tribes will be put down—though at 
immense outlay of money and no little cost of valuable 
‘life—within a week or two. But south of the river we 
have still to strike at the insurgents in their centre, the 
district of Tirah, which lies round the sources of the Bara 
‘River. It is the home of the Afridi tribe, connected with 
the Khyber Pass by side valleys which run into the pass; 
and to it the Afridis withdraw for a stronghold, and 
probably for a more clement abode in winter. This region 
is fairly hemmed in by ourforces. East of it is Peshawur, 
and eight miles up the Bara Valley is Fort Bara, where 
a strong post protects the water-supply of Peshawur. 
South of it is the Samana Range, where is General 
‘Yeatman Biggs at Hangu, with outposts at Forts Gulis- 
tan and Lockhart. Further to the south and west is 
the Kurram Valley, where troops are at Sadda and Para- 
chinar. North of it lies the Khyber, north of that again 
the Cabul River, and beyond that the divisions of General 
Elles and General Blood should soon be free to act. The 

‘Tirah country is the heart of the Afridis and Orakzais, 
who are our most redoubtable foes, numbering, it is said, 
‘one hundred thousand fighting men, and men who will 
-fight. Against them Sir William Lockhart will direct an 
advance from Peshawur. His object probably is to push 
up the Bazar Valley, and by reaching Tirah, to force the 
Khyber, which he will then attack from the east. 
‘Presumably General Biggs will strike up from the south 
into the same region by the Khanki Valley, while our 
posts at the Kurram Fort and at Sadda should enable 
‘us to get between the enemy and the Afghan border. 
It seems probable, then, that the Tirah district will be 
attacked from the east, south, and south-east. The 
war north of the Cabul River is entirely distinct, and 
may probably be over before Sir William Lockhart is 
ready to advance, in which case an attempt may be made 
to turn the Khyber from the north. But however over- 
powering our force may be, much powder will yet have to 
be burnt, and many mothers in this country have bitter 
tidings to endure for the safety of our prestige and the 
peace of the border. 





—— 


THE LAST RESORT IN POLITICAL WARFARE 


ta mode of determining disputes between two 
Houses of a common Legislature is a question which 
certainly deserves the most earnest attention of all 
constitution-makers. Within the last decade it ig y 
problem which has more than once threatened to become 
acute in this country, and it would be a serious mistake ty 
suppose that, because of the total failure of the attempt to 
get up a cry against the House of Lords, on account of the 

way in which that body exercised its responsibilities 
in 1893-95, the subject of the relations between our two 

Houses has been removed from the sphere of dangerous 
complications. It happened that the majority of the 
electors were unfavourable to, or uninterested in, the bulk 
of the legislative enterprises undertaken by the party 
which vontrolled the House of Commons from 1892 to 
1895, and they therefore absolutely refused to lend any 
support to the feeble campaign inaugurated against the 
Peers on the score of their rejection or mutilation of those 

projects. But things might have turned out otherwise then, 

and at any rate they may turn out otherwise at no distant 

date. It is quite conceivable that if the Radical party were 

to discover a leader endowed with Mr. Gladstone’s gifts of 
intellectual resource and moral inspiration, they might 

obtain at the next General Election, or the next but one, 

a majority committed to measures of social and economic 

change of a far-reaching character, which it would be the 

clear duty of the House of Lords to refuse to pass on the 

first presentation. The Upper House would be, in all 

probability, under a moral and constitutional obligation 

to take that course, because the kind of discussion which 

new and large legislative schemes receive during an 

electioneering campaign and the period leading up toit,is 

seldom, if ever, calculated to place the electorate in a 

position to form a definite opinion upon them in all their 

bearings. To that end it is generally, if not always, 

necessary that the schemes in question should be embodied 

in Bills brought forward and defended by the Government 

of the day, and exposed to the full light of Opposition 

criticism in the House of Commons. If, for example, 

which we do not at all anticipate, a wave of feeling should 

be created, by further developments of the present unhappy 

dispute in the engineering trade, in favour of some general 

legislation limiting the hours of adult labour, and the 

Radical party were to take up that cry and come into 

power upon it, there can, in our opinion, be no doubt 

whatever that the House of Lords ought to refuse to pass 

any Bill of the kind until the voters had had the oppor. 

tunity of considering it, after full Parliamentary debates 
alike on its principles and on its details. But although that 

would be the duty of the Lords, it is almost certain that, 

in the situation supposed, their right to reject a measure 
for which it could be plausibly said that there had been 
a strong popular demand would be fiercely challenged. 
Their action would be held up as another, and a decisive 
instance of their essentially anti-popular prepossessions; 

and the grave economic and social issues involved in the 
measure out of which the dispute between the two Houses 
had arisen would be complicated and confused by pro- 
posals to treat the Peers as having at last “filled 
up the cup” of their political iniquities. The one 
result which might with absolute certainty be adtici- 
pated from such a combination of circumstances would be 
that none of the questions raised, whether industrial or 
constitutional, would be settled on their merits. But it 1s 
precisely the settlement of public questions on their merits 
to which all the efforts of rational and free peoples should 
be directed. It is, therefore, we contend, a matter of first- 
rate national concern that the relations between the two 
Houses of the Imperis! Parliament should be made the 
subject of some recognised constitutional understanding, 
which should embrace both a clear view of the duties aud 
rights of the Peers in respect of calling for a popular 
vote, and, if need be, a supplementary arrangement 
empowering some fixed proportion of the electorate t 
demand that such a vote be taken. This would obviate 
the objection raised, not altogether without reason, 
entrusting the House of Lords, as at present constituted, 
with the sole power of requiring that any measure 
made the subject of a Referendum vote. 

We trust that among the larger-minded politicians 00 

both sides it will be recognised that the respective func- 
tions of the two Chambers of our Legislature ought not to 
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a 
be left indefinitely in their present undetermined condition ; 


have indicated, it is by the definite and carefully 

ated adoption of the principle of the Referendum that 
we believe that a permanently satisfactory and smoothly 
orking settlement may be reached. For reasons which, 
nether sufficient or not, are quite intelligible, the Con- 
vention which has been sitting during the present month 
at Sydney for the drafting of a Federal Constitution has 
not accepted the Referendum principle in regard to the 
settlement of differences between the Federal Senate 
and House of Commons. But none the less does this 
assemblage of British statesmen at the other side of the 
world deserve credit for the time and trouble which they 
have taken to settle on equitable and practical lines the 
methods of determining constitutional deadlocks. To 
them the question of the relations between the two 
Houses appears at present mainly in the light of a 
balance between the rights and powers of the more and the 
less populous Colonies. Either Victoria or New South 
Wales alone contains a larger number of inhabitants than 
South Australia, West Australia, and Tasmania combined. 
The Federal House of Commons, it has been decided, 
shall be elected by districts on a basis of population, and 
therefore it will, of course, be dominated by the more 
thickly inhabited Colonies. Even the accession of Queens- 
land to the Federation, which now seems almost assured, 
will still leave the two first-named Colonies in a position 
of great predominance in the Lower House if they act 
together. In the Senate, on the other hand, it has been 
decided that, following the example of the American 
Constitution, there shall be an equal number of repre- 
sentatives from each Colony in the Commonwealth. As 
we read the telegrams, no steps will be taken by means 
of any system of indirect election to give the Senate a 
more conservative character than the House of Commons. 
What the qualifications of the Senators will be we do not 
clearly gather, but apparently the six representatives 
which the Upper House is to contain from each Colony 
are to be elected by a popular vote in that Colony 
acting as one constituency. Obviously, therefore, it is 
quite conceivable that if questions arose on which the 
interests, real or supposed, of the more and the 
less populous Colonies diverged, the two Houses would 
come into direct conflict. Not less plainly, it would be 
of great consequence to the Australian Common- 
wealth that such deadlocks should be determined as 
speedily as may be, and also in a sense which would 
commend itself as far as may be to the general approval 
of the great body of colonists. The Convention has 
discussed devices of all kinds for that purpose, and so far 
as we can judge, has displayed great good temper. When 
we remember how bitter were the debates in the Conven- 
tion out of which the American Constitution emerged, 
how the smaller States threatened that they would appeal 
to foreign Powers for aid, and the greater States an- 
nounced that any such appeal would be met by them with 
force of arms, we may well admire the mutual considera- 
tion which has been shown by the members of the Con- 
vention at Sydney during the past week or two. We 
should have been glad if the representatives of the 
smaller States had seen their way to allow questions 
dividing the two Houses to be made the subject of a 
simple Referendum. Such a sacrifice on their part might, 
we think, have accelerated the development of that 
sentiment of common Australian citizenship which is so 
desirable. Still, it is not difficult to understand that 
they might feel bound not to appear to be giving 
away with one hand, by accepting the Referendum, what 
they had obtained for their constituents with the other 
hand, when the vote prescribing equal representation in 
the Senate was carried. It is certainly much to the 
honour of the representatives of the more populous 
Colonies that they have shown themselves ready to accept 
a settlement giving them a good deal less than, having 
regard to their numbers, they might naturally have 
claimed. The settlement finally arrived at, as we under- 
stand, is that in the event of a deadlock both Houses 
shall be dissolved, and that if, even then, they cannot 
come to an accord, the question at issue shall be deter- 
mined by a three-fourths majority of both Houses sitting 
together. Apparently it is possible that, even so, a final 


conclusion might not be reached, as the requisite majority 
might not be obtainable. But we may reasonably hope that 
the spirit of reciprocal concession which has led to the 


decision reached on Monday as to the way ont of dead- 
locks will show itself in future in avoiding the creation 
of such difficulties, and in the ready adoption of every 
means for solving them in a friendly way if they actually 
arise. 





ANGLICAN UNANIMITY. 


[ diversity of opinion be a sign of vitality, the Church 
of England has every cause to be satisfied with her 
condition. We are not now thinking of what may be 
called the permanent divisions of the Church—High 
Church, Low Church, and Broad Church—for these repre- 
sent differences not of opinion only, but of mental con- 
formation, and are reproduced with more or less exactness 
in every religious communion. There are Ultramontanes 
and Liberal Catholics in the Roman Church; there are 
Scottish Presbyterians who stand by the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and Scottish Presbyterians who have leanings 
to ritual and a sacramental system. The differences which 
pre-eminently belong to the Church of England are more 
far-reaching than these. They divide men not merely of the 
same Church, but of the same party in the Church; they 
extend to every proposal for common action that happens 
to be brought forward. It is wholly unimportant by 
whom the proposal is made or to what it relates. It may 
come from men supposed to be leaders or from men 
known to be only privates; it may relate to matters of 
principle or to matters of practice ; it may be rich in con- 
sequences or be wholly insignificant. The mere fact that 
a proposal has been put forward, instead of suggesting a 
basis for common action, is treated as putting the very 
idea of common action out of court. Counter proposals 
of every kind are at once sent into the air like so many 
rockets, and everybody who takes any interest in the sub- 
ject busies himself in adding to their number. 

The approaching election for the London School Board 
is a remarkable instance in point. The contest will lie in 
a general way between Moderates and Progressives, but 
an appeal has been made to Churchmen to intervene for 
the purpose of securing or improving the religious 
instruction given in the London Board-schools. We have 
no intention of saying anything on this aspect of the 
question. It is immaterial for our present purpose 
whether the religious instruction in the Board-schools is 
good or bad, adequate or inadequate, definitely Christian 
or only generally Biblical. All we are concerned with is 
the attitude of Churchmen, and especially of the clergy, in 
regard toit. Considering the educational controversies that 
have been carried on for the last six years, it is a point on 
which they might have been expected to be pretty well 
agreed. They have had ample time in which to make up 
their minds, and the area over which the controversy 
extends is not very large. The London School Board 
framed in 1871 a certain compromise by which 
denominational teaching was not to be given by the Board 
teachers. Though this compromise is very variously 
viewed, no suggestion has been made that it should be 
disturbed. All that is now in issue, or that has been 
in issue for the last six years, is whether there are 
sufficient securities that the undenominational teaching 
which is alone possible under the compromise shall be as 
satisfactory as the nature of the case admits. The earlier 
controversy as to the precise nature of the undenomi- 
national instruction contemplated by the compromise seems 
to be at an end. The instruction in question is to be 
“ Christian,” and “ Christian” is understood to mean so 
much of Christianity as is held in common by Anglicans, 
Roman Catholics, and Orthodox Nonconformists. At this 
stage the question presents itself: Is it possible to make 
sure that Christianity as thus interpreted is really taught 
in the Board-schools of London? This is so simple and 
obvious an issue that we might have expected Church- 
men to come without much difficulty to some common 
conclusion in regard to it. How far this expectation has 
been fulfilled may be seen very conveniently in certain 
letters published in a single number of the Times. It will 
be remembered possibly that the Board. preceding the 
present had attempted to attain this end by the composi- 
tion of a circular defining the religion to be taught in 
their schools. This circular, to put it mildly, was not 
strikingly successful, and though at the last election its 
defenders secured a nominal majority, the result was 
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the circular again. The suggested substitute is the 
Apostles’ Creed, which the Education Department does 
not hold to be a denominational formula, while it is one 
that is accepted by Churchmen and Orthodox Noncon- 
formists alike, though they differ, of course, in the sense 
they affix to certain clauses. Whatever may be the merits 
of this proposal from the Nonconformist point of view, 
we should have thought it excellently calculated to secure 
the universal assent of Churchmen. Or rather, we 
should have thought this had we not known Churchmen 
as well as we do. What has actually happened may be 
inferred from the letter of Mr. Charles Brooke, who says, 
in the Times of Tuesday, that of the many clergymen he 
has met within the last fortnight, “ not one would care to 
allow the Creed to be taught in the Board-schools without 
some safeguard.” That Dissenters should desire a safe- 
guard is intelligible. But that a clergyman can desire one 
can only be explained by the necessity under which 
Churchmen seem to live of wanting something different 
from their neighbours. That the Churchmen represented 
by the Voluntary Schools Defence Union ask for one 
thing is reason enough why Mr. Charles Brooke and his 
group of Churchmen should ask for another. 

The School Board controversy has revealed another 
ground of difference which is still more minute, and con- 
sequently still more characteristic. This same Voluntary 
Schools Defence Union asks that provision should be 
made in the London Board-schools for instructing 
children in the religion professed by their parents. If 
this request were granted, arrangements would be made to 
set aside certain class-rooms in which the ministers of the 
various denominations, or their properly accredited sub- 
stitutes, would give the religious lesson to children of 
their own persuasion. Here, again, is a proposal which 
seems exactly suited to obtain clerical assent. In London 
a large number of children whose parents belong to the 
Church necessarily attend Board-schools. What, there- 
fore, can be better than a scheme which gives facilities to 
the clergy to provide these children with the same 
religious instruction that they would have if they were 
in Board-schools? We again turn to the clergy whom 
Mr. Charles Brooke has met within the last fortnight, and 
we learn that only two of them “would like to see 
denominationalist outsiders teach religion” in Board- 
schools. When we remember that these “ denominational 
outsiders” would be the clergy themselves, we feel that 
the force of divergence can no further go. It is “the 
dissidence of dissent” running riot in the straitest sect of 
Anglicanism. 

A further study of Mr. Brooke’s letter discloses a 
reason for this attitude. Mr. Brooke, and, as may be 
supposed, the many clergymen he has met within the last 
fortnight, are strongly in favour of an arrangement called 
the Orpington scheme, which is to meet all the difficulties 
that invest the question, and in fact give satisfaction all 
round. Weare more than ever impressed with the fineness 
of the distinctions on which ecclesiastical disunion can be 
built up when we find that the special characteristic of the 
Orpington scheme is that, while equally with the other 
it provides denominational instruction for denominational 
children in Board-schools, it provides it “in outside build- 
ings.” This is indeed a distinction with a difference. 
Doctrine under the same roof, with merely a lath-and-plaster 
partition, or perhaps only an interval of match-boarding 
between it and the secular class-room—that is the scheme 
of the Voluntary Schools Defence Union. Doctrine under a 
separate roof with an interval between it and the secular 
class-room, in which there can be a free circulation of air 
and no confusion between opposing systems—that is the 
Orpington scheme. At the risk of being set down as mere 
Gallios we are forced to say that the two schemes seem to us 
equally suited to their purpose, and that the adoption of one 
or other may well be decided simply by local circumstances. 
But this is not Mr. Brooke’s idea, nor very possibly will it 
be the idea of the Voluntary Schools Defence Union. The 
two are not unlikely to go on preaching the virtues of their 
respective policies all through the contest, and to end by 
seeing both defeated because they could not unite upon 
either. Is it useless to proffer them one very simple 
counsel? At all events we will try the experiment. It is 
to suggest that where no common ground can be dis- 
covered between Tweedledum and Tweedledee the decision 
is best arrived at by the toss of a halfpenny. 





ey 


AN INVASION FROM MARS. 
R. H. G. WELLS, the novelist who has made such 
notable use of the scientific imagination ag applied 
to fiction, is at the present moment enchanting the readers 
of Pearson’s Magazine with an account of an invasion of 
the earth by the inhabitants of Mars. He depicts the 
landing among us of a set of Marsmen endowed not onl 
with more than human intelligence, but possessed of a 
scientific military outfit which makes them practical} 
invincible. Their use of rays of various kinds puts the 
globe and all its inhabitants absolutely at their mercy, 
for there is no resisting the new weapons of offence, We 
shall not attempt to forecast how this hideous visitation ends, 
nor can we enter into the details of the awful struggle which 
makes the whole population of London stampede in panic 
thinking of nothing but how to escape from their assailants, 
These things must be sought for in Mr. Wells’s delightful 
story, which we presume will soon be with us in book-form, 
Our present intention is merely to ask, given the possi. 
bility of communication with the inhabitants of another 
planet, given their possession of an infinitely greater ang 
more complete scientific knowledge than we possess, and given 
also a desire to conquer and enslave us, whether such conqnegt 
and enslavement would in all probability be permanently 
successful. That is, supposing the sudden appearance here 
of a race superior to us in power and knowledge, should we 
have to sink at once to the position of the Mexicans 
the Peruvians after the Spanish conquest? Must we submit 
to being the hopeless, helpless slaves of a set of men inferioy 
to us very likely in moral ideas, but infinitely stronger in the 
arts and sciences, and especially in those which lend them. 
selves to the work of destruction P 
The subject is a very interesting one, for even if we reject 
the chain of hypotheses which makes a Martian invasion 
possible, the consideration of the problem throws no little 
light upon the conditions which govern the rule of g 
superior race by an inferior. Given the assumptions made 
above, it is difficult to see how there could be any escape 
from the condition of permanent enslavement. If the 
Martians were so armoured against our attacks that we 
could not wound them, and were at the same time capable 
of slaying us by the thousand by merely pressing a lever, 
how could we ever hope to regain our freedom of action? We 
must either be slain or submit. But we know that when this 
alternative is placed,!not before individuals, but large bodies of 
men, submission invariably carries the day. Perhaps it will be 
argued that history teaches us that when a race physically 
superior, or superior in the arts of war, has subdued a race 
morally superior, the conquered in the end regain their 
old position, captivity is taken captive, and the superior 
moral qualities gain the day. If, on the other hand, the 
two races are about equal in moral qualities—as was the case 
of the Normans and Saxons—a very short time suffices 
for a complete amalgamation. In two generations the 
conquered and the conquerors are indistinguishable. But 
this is assuming that our conquerors from Mars would 
be morally inferior to ourselves,—a pleasant supposi- 
tion, no doubt, but not really a necessary one. Suppose 
instead that they were genuinely superior to us in moral 
qualities. That could not be, or else they would not attack 
us? Surely that is not tenable ground. The Martians might 
be extremely moral as well as extremely strong. They might 
find us full of every sort of folly and wickedness, and might 
consider it a moral duty to subdue us for ovr own good. 
They might argue:—‘ These earthmen are a set of evil 
children who must be taught that their pleasant planet was 
not meant to be treated as they treat it. We must show 
them by a century or two of stern and righteous government 
that those who sweat and pinch in pigmy wars, who hate each 
other for a creed, and who even against us do their little 
best to bite, are not making a proper use of even their puny 
powers. It may be tiresome work drilling tiger-apes into 
decency and good manners, but even that task must be 
attempted in face of such dreadful evils as we see before us.’ 
If our invaders sincerely took up that sort of attitude 
towards us, and determined to dragoon us for our good, 
we must admit that very little consolation is to be got 
out of history. If, that is, they were to hold the globe 
as we hold India, and were to deliberately govern it 
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emancipation would be very small,—unless, of course, we 
improved 80 greatly that the Martians could be induced to feel 
that their task was accomplished. Possibly it might be very 
for us to be drilled into righteousness and good living 

by the stern hand of the Martian, but we doubt whether any 
of us would much appreciate the process. The best of us, 
and no doubt not without truth, would argue with our moral 
tyrantsthat being made good by law was useless, and that unless 
we were given the right to do wrong as well as to do well, there 
could be no virtue in our good behaviour. But in all probability 
the Marsmen would pay no more attention to an argument 
of this kind addressed to them by a Committee composed of the 
heads of all the religious creeds on the face of the earth than 
we should, could they speak, to a committee of sheep who 
objected to the restrictions of the sheepfold. But, in truth, 
the really terrible thing about the Martian tyranny, whether 
moral or anti-moral, would be the impossibility of getting into 
touch with it in any shape or form. Remember that on 
the hypothesis the men from Mars would not really be 
men at all, but creatures of a perfectly different breed. 
Therefore the great fact, the fact of a common humanity, 
which tempers all conquests and controls all tyrannies 
would be absent. A thousand ties spring up between the 
conquered and the conquerors when they are men. For 
example, the maiden dragged by force to the victor’s tent 
may become the King’s favourite wife, and may influence his 
whole policy in favour of the conquered race. The natives of 
the soil enter every conqueror’s household as servants and 
dependents, and little by little insensibly leaven the mass. 
But between the Martians and the earthmen no such ties 
wouldarise. They would—supposing them to be anything like 
the people in Mr. Wells’s story—regard us simply as animals, 
or as we should no doubt regard the people of Mars supposing 
we burst in upon their secular seclusion and found them 
inferior to ourselves in power and knowledge. They would 
probably look upon us as bees or ants, or rather, perhaps, 
as very intelligent beavers. They would describe us 
as ‘angry, busy little creatures, showing a good deal of 
ingenuity in their way, but absurdly vain and self-conscious, 
and full of a sort of futile cunning which they mistake for 
real science. Though we might be very much hurt at this 
Olympian attitude, we should probably be unable to shake 
the Marsmen’s belief in our hopeless inferiority, for they 
simply would not hear, or at any rate heed, the buzzing of the 
angry insects in the hive, or the chattering of the beavers, 
furious because some of their queer little works had been de- 
stroyed, or one of their number killed for trying to bite 
one of his masters.—Fancy the humiliation of knowing 
that some new Charlotte Corday was thus described after an 
attempt to strike a blow for the whole human race.—But can 
we doubt that if our conquerors sincerely and consistently 
treated us as we treat the dumb animals, the intellectual and 
moral vigour of the race must decay? Suppose that in our 
abject need we learned to understand a portion of their 
language, but that they, assuming that we were only animals 
and had no language—possibly we should not, in their sense, 
have a language, for their ideas might be so complex and so 
far-reaching as to be without equivalents even in ancient 
Greek or modern German—never troubled to secure any 
means of learning our wishes. In that case we should stand 
to them exactly in the position of intelligent dogs. When 
they called, we should run eagerly for fear of blows—alas! 
also for love and worship, so abject is the human heart—and 
should wait with crossed hands and bowed heads for the order 
which we should be able to understand, for necessity teaches 
the dog to understand his master, though the master does not 
understand the dog. A mute is a good servant. When we 
answered, ‘I am your slave,’ and went to fetch or carry, 
we should perhaps hear the comment: ‘I believe the clever 
beast understands half of what I say to him. I wonder, 
however, what he means by his own shrill cries. There is 
clearly no language in them, for there is not sufficient change 
of intonation. That has been proved by recent experiments.’ 
Imagine the exasperation of hearing in enforced and un- 
breakable silence—when none can understand you, you are, in 
effect, silent, though you make a noise—such a description of 
a language believed by the poor human animal to be capable 
of expressing, and expressing so exquisitely, every emotion, 


from anger to joy. 


Practically, then, if the Martians were to descend upon us, 





and were to prove to be far greater men of science than we 
are, they would occupy towards us almost exactly the position 
which the horses occupy in Swift’s account of the Yahoos. 
Their superiority would be so great and so unbridgeable that 
there would be no chance of our ever being able to reconquer 
our freedom. The only hope would be either in the dying 
out of the Martian race, or else in their reaching such a 
point of degeneracy from internal causes that their domestic 
animals would become too strong for them. Though the 
notion sounds wild, we presume it possible that a tribe of 
savages might so degenerate that they would go in fear 
of the animals living in their neigbourhood. Were similar 
conditions to arise, man might, of course, regain his 
power, and once more cease to be the slave of a superior 
race. But no doubt the whole notion is fantastic, or at 
any rate we havea right to assume so until the Martians 
signal to us that they have for centuries had us under close 
observation, and have just perfected an aerial boat, which 
will arrive on the day of the summer solstice, a date 
chosen to avoid ambiguity. In that case we shall have to 
decide whether or not to allow them to land. It will be a 
notable struggle between prudence and curiosity. Prudence 
will say, ‘We had better stop them, or even kill them at 
once, lest they kill or enslave us.’ Curiosity will argue, ‘ Let 
us first hear whether the square root of minus two means 
something more to them than it does to us, and what they 
know of the laws of motion, the nature of matter, and the 
extent of the universe.’ In our belief, strange as it may 
seem, curiosity would win. We should run any risk, rather 
than shut out such a store of new knowledge. After all, the 
most fundamental thing in man is his curiosity, his desire 
for knowledge. He knows he must perish on the earth, 
and that all sufferings have an end, but above all things 
he longs before he goes hence to hear the answers to the 
great riddles that have been set before him these millions 
of years. Rather than miss his chance of hearing what 
the Martians could tell him he would risk anything and 
everything. Very possibly the Martians would know as 
little as we, and would ask as many or more questions than 
they answered; but at least they would have come from 
a far country through the thrilling regions of the ether, and 
would be able to tell us something of the vast plains of 
inter-planetary space through which the sun and stars are 
hurrying, swept onward from an unknown starting-point to 
an unknown goal. 





SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE AND OFF. 


HE King of Siam was taken the other day to hear Don 
Giovanni at the Opera. After the performance some 

one asked for his opinion of it. “Thank you,” replied 
his Majesty, “it was very fine; but I prefer a play of 
Shakespeare read in an armchair by the fire.” Waiving 
the question as to how the monarch of a tropical country 
comes to associate any pleasure with armchairs and fires, 
one remarks that he did not say, “I had sooner see Hamlet 
at the Lyceum.” Is it a fair conclusion that Chulalongkorn 
may be claimed for the side who would rather read Shake- 
speare than see him acted? or was it merely his charming 
courtesy which made him avoid a comparison between enter- 
tainments more or less similar? Probably the latter; but 
the two alternatives do not exclude one another. Suppose the 
question put to any lover of literature who is also a theatre- 
goer, Have you got more enjoyment out of Shakespeare from 
reading him or from seeing him played? his answer in most 
cases would be, From reading; but for all that he need not ap- 
prove the morose and supercilious persons who declare that 
they cannot bear to see their favourite poetry vulgarised 
by stage representation. If one had to choose—merely on 
wsthetic grounds—between never seeing Hamlet played again 
and never reading it, one would give up the theatre without 
a moment’s hesitation; the pleasures are distinct in kind, and 
it is possible to choose between them, but it is equally 
possible to enjoy them both. And, we should add, for a 
complete appreciation of any play it is necessary to have 
experience of both of them: to read the work for the pleasure 
of the poetry, and to see it for the pleasure of the drama, 
To make a play enjoyable as a play, merely adequate acting 
is needed; something that does not offend a reasonable taste. 
Great acting is a superadded grace, which one cannot expect 
and has to be thankful for as a special benediction. The 
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pleasures proper to the stage which the study cannot afford 
are the beauty of human figures as the dramatist’s eye saw 
them, eloquent in gesture or significant in grouping—OCordelia 
over the body of Lear, Hamlet gazing at Ophelia—and the 
varied charm of human voices. Any moderate performance 

’ gives these pleasures, but naturally the degree varies. To 
hear Shakespeare’s verse spoken as Mr. Forbes Robertson 
speaks it is perhaps the greatest delight of the hearing 
allowed to those who have not the faculty of music. He 
has the gift of Chrysostom, the golden perfection of utter- 
ance. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s is a different excellence; 
every motion of hers is not merely harmonious but in- 
stinct with feeling; she acts best perhaps when she is not 
speaking. No mere imagination can provide the reader 
with enjoyments like these. Most readers indeed probably 
do not picture the scene at all, but merely follow the in- 
tellectual movement and the rhythm of the words,—or, if 
they have a picture in their minds, it is generally a 
reminiscence of the theatre. 


For the pleasures of sight and hearing, then, we go to the 
play; but it will be observed that in a great measure they 
are independent of the poetry. Mrs. Campbell was just as 
“picturesque at her first entrance in For the Crown as in the 
mad scenein Hamlet; and the mere charm of Mr. Robertson’s 
vvoice would probably make indifferent poetry beautiful. 
But here one strikes a question impossible to answer. Can 
-we properly judge of Shakespeare’s plays when they are 
-acted? Does not our familiarity with them weaken the 
stage effect? Many students of Shakespeare must have 
wished for once to be able to see a play of Shakespeare acted 
which they had never read. There are, of course, people who 
like to read up the piece before going to the theatre, there are 
even those who keep their eyes religiously fixed on a “ book of 
the words” while the play is going on; but it seems to us an 
inartistic taste, for surely the chief charm of a drama 
lies in the gradual unfolding of the plot, and Mr. Pinero 
would not thank you to read over Mrs. Tanqueray before 
you go to see it. Not at all; he wants to keep your 
mind excited with the suspense. That is impossible with 
Hamlet. The action is perfectly known to us; and as 
for the poetry, when the actor begins a speech we ask 
ourselves, not what is he going to say, but how is he going 
to speak it? Try to imagine the effect upon a person who, 
at the beginning of Hamlet’s great soliloquy, could merely sit 
and listen while he unfolds the tangled web of his mind. The 
speech, “To be or not to be,” has lost much of its dramatic 
value just because we know it too well. This is an extreme 
case, no doubt, but probably typical. Supposing the plays of 
Shakespeare could be produced as perfect novelties to this 
generation of Londoners: the stock answer is that nobody 
would go to see them without Shakespeare’s name. That is 
simple nonsense. Hamlet is absolutely the most popular play 
in the language, and we firmly believe that if it were produced 
for the first time to-morrow it would be almost as successful 
as Charley’s Aunt, and beat the records of the Adelphi. 
What is more, we believe that plays which it does not 
pay to produce now—say Julius Cxsar or Cymbeline — 
would pay if we did not all know the story of them. 
Not long ago a very able Japanese diplomatist who knew 
English stumbled upon a performance of Shakespeare without 
knowing it. Hecame back declaring that he had seen the 
most wonderful play in the world. He could not recall the name, 
but his sketch of the plot showed that he had seen Hamlet. 
Three things go to make up Shakespeare’s especial greatness : 
his power of selecting a story of permanent human interest 
and telling it under the conditions of stage representation ; 
his power of characterisation (which is a part of his humour) ; 
and his -xtraordinary gift of poetic style. He owes his pro- 
longed life on the stage chiefly to the first, in a less degree to 
the second, and hardly at all to the third. No play has more 
poetry in it than the Tempest, unless it be the Winter’s Tale, 
yet neither can properly be said to hold the stage, because the 
stories do not fulfil stage requirements. Nowhere is there 
stronger characterisation than in Coriolanus, but the story 
does not interest playgoers. Aristotle knew what he was talk- 
ing about when he said that in a play the story was the essen- 
tial thing; and yet an Athenian audience was trained—as 
also to some extent an Elizabethan audience was trained—to 
judge poetry by the ear. We have come to depend upon the 
eye, and nine critics out of ten would be unable at the end of 





anew play written in blank verse to give any competent 
opinion on its literary value as poetry. 

The people, then, who prefer their Shakespeare in print are 
those who care more for Shakespeare the supreme poet 
than for Shakespeare the marvellous but unequal playwright, 
There are also those who have that strong intellectual 
antipathy to the whole business of acting which one would 
call Puritan if Plato had not expressed it in its extreme form 
before Puritanism existed. But those of us who value the 
poet’s art beyond the playwright’s may take delight also in 
the latter, and few thimgs are more enjoyable than to sega 
play of Shakespeare’s well performed. We do not believe in the 
interpretation theory. Shakespeare is a very lucid writer, 
and one can make out most of the points even in Hamlet’, 
soul without assistance; and it is probable that an actor’s 
view of a part is largely determined by his own limitations ang 
excellences. He emphasises those points in a character 
which best suit his own style. Mr. Robertson (other. 
wise admirable) apparently thinks that Hamlet’s soliloquy, 
“ Now might I do it pat, now, now he’s praying,” does not fit 
with his own charming and affable Hamlet, so he omits the 
passage. One must forgive him, since he has restored the 
entrance of Fortinbras at the end, so that the play endg 
quietly, as Shakespeare meant his plays to end, and not with 
acrash or a telling phrase. Besides, Mr. Robertson plays 
quietly as Hamlet recommends it, and there is nothing to jar 
the nerves. Some actors give at least a show of reason to thosg 
who will not risk hearing their favourite passage mouthed “ag 
a dog mouths a bone.” Over-acting is a much worse sin 
than under-acting, and the performances of Shakespeare's 
plays which we look back on with most pleasure ar 
apt to be those where no single actor was specially 
prominent. There are many people who go to see a par. 
ticular actor or actress rather than the play,—a most 
deplorable proceeding. It is to catch the ear of such people 
that we get shricking Ophelias. Mrs. Campbell, at least, does 
not play for them. She realises that Ophelia is meant 
to be a pathetic figure somewhat in the shade, and she 
never for an instant forces the part into undue prominence, 
Everything she does, she “turns to favour and to prettiness.” 
But for all that, when it came to the exquisite, the unap. 
proachable, scene of her madness, the appeal was mainly to 
the eye; for the incommunicable thrill of those verses that 
she has to speak one must go back with the King of Siam to 
the armchair by the fire. Yet after all, if one had never read 
Hamlet before, if one were not comparing Mrs. Campbell 
mentally with half a dozen other Ophelias as well as the ideal 
Ophelia of our fancy,—good heavens, how that scene would 
stir us! But as it is, wonderfal, indeed, must be the acting 
that can make Shakespeare new to us. 





THE SENSE OF DIRECTION. 

HE present September has seen no such vast assemblies 

of birds awaiting the right moment to launch them- 
selves on the southern migration as were last year seen in 
our river valleys. The weather, though unpleasant, has not 
been so violently cyclonic as to dam the migrating streams 
at their points of issue. Meantime some fresh light has been 
thrown on the physical facts and mental aspects of the ques- 
tion by the correspondence provoked in the Times by the 
despatch of Herr Andrée’s pigeons. Mr. Tegetmeier, one of 
the highest practical authorities on homing pigeons, empha- 
sised the rational side of the birds’ performance, and main- 
taining that pigeons always needed training, drew a broad 
distinction between the “homing” of individual birds, and 
the instinct which directs migration, common to every indi- 
vidual of a species. It is doubtful if this distinction can be 
maintained. If the particular instances communicated to the 
Times are compared with the best authenticated examples of 
the homing instinct in animals already recorded, they will be 
found to correspond with certain typical developments of 
such performances. They can be graded and classified. 
More than this, without unduly pressing the connection 
between the classes, we believe that the results show on 4 
graduated scale the connection between the least remarkable 
instances, which are based on reasoning or can be explained 
by reference to experience, and the most remarkable, such a8 
the migrations of birds by night across wide intervals 
of sea, in which the sense of sight, on which the use of 





experience mainly depends, is in abeyance, and some other 
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jing power, independent of signs and tokens, must be 
porn to exist. We give a possible surmise at the nature 
of this power later. Meantime the following are some of 
the classes into which the instances of the homing instinct 
be grouped in reference to its highest development 
may lle ys ; 
as seen in migration. A rather striking, but not in- 
explicable, group of cases comprises most instances 
of foxes, dogs, and other quadrupeds which after removal 
to considerable distances have found their way back to 
their original homes. The Duke of Beanufort’s vixen, 
which returned from Badminton across the Severn to its old 
quarters in the Forest of Dean, is typical of this class of 

“yeturaing animals,” though this case is far less extra- 
ordinary than that of a fox which returned from Sussex to 
its original home on Lord Hothfield’s estate in Northumber- 
jsnd. Both the fox and the dog are exceptionally intelligent 
animals, and, given a strong original faculty for finding their 
way across country, the roaming propensity of foxes at 
certain seasons, and the reasoning powers of the dog, must 
be held to account for much of their success in returning 
home from exile. 

In the second class of instances experience plays a large 

; but an original faculty prior to experience is con- 
ceded by the most competent observers. In this group are 
comprised all the feats of the domesticated homing pigeons, 
of whose original and surviving faculty of return, unaided by 
experience, the following two examples, given by Mr. James 
Huie, of Glasgow, in a paper on the Antwerp carrier- 
pigeon, which appeared in the Journal of Horticulture, may 
be quoted in addition to the examples published in the Times. 
‘Some Antwerp homing pigeons, brought from the Continent, 
were kept by Mr. Huie in Glasgow. After three years some 
young birds were sent from Glasgow, vid Manchester, to 
Ledbury, in Herefordshire. At Ledbury these pigeons 
were kept confined until they were sitting on a second 
brood of eggs. Then they were liberated, and were found 
back at their home in Glasgow two days later. They had 
never been trained, and their experience of the journey was 
limited to what they could ascertain from inside their hamper. 
In the Fanciers’ Chronicle of August 20th, 1880, a still more 
atriking instance of a long return-flight of an untrained 
pigeon was recorded by Mr. J. P. Taylor, of Moss Croft, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. He bought some homing pigeons of a 
Mr. Mills, in Brussels, in February, 1879. On August 8th, 
1880, one of these birds was set at liberty, and on the morning 
of August 11th it was back in its loft in Brussels, a distance 
of four hundred miles. This pigeon was a hen bird three 
years old. 

While training is nearly always necessary, the flights 
being increased in length each time the birds are released, 
cases such as these indicate the direction in which the 
origin of the homing power is to be sought. It is instinct 
modified by domestication. It occasionally survives in full 
force even in so long domesticated a species as the pigeon; 
butasarule it is only the capacity for training which is 
transmitted. Incidentally it should be noticed that this 
acquired, or regained, faculty is transmitted; for whereas 
sixty years ago twenty-five miles was considered a creditable 
flight, the birds are now easily trained up to one hundred 
miles in their first season. 

A third class of examples to which the Times’ corre- 
spondence contributes some new and very striking first- 
hand experiences, comprises the instances of the homing 
faculty in man. The instances have for a general feature the 
fact that this faculty is most developed in the least “ reason- 
ing” races, and seems, if not purely instinctive, to proceed 
from intuition to action, without any intervening process 
of reason or debate. One instance shows clearly how com- 
mon reasoning kills the faculty. We quote Mr. Stillman’s 
account of his early experiences in the forest of the 
Andirondacks, where by much solitary adventure he had 
gained the homing faculty without reference to landmarks. 
“I had set out with my skiff to explore the course of a 
stream which meandered through a forest absolutely un- 

explored. I abandoned the boat and the stream to ascertain 
if a short cut and ‘carry’ might not lead to an unencum- 
bered continuation of navigation, and suddenly came on a 
stream (the same, of course), ranning, as it seemed, in a 
contrary direction. In less time than I could tell it I lost 
all sense of direction, and though the sun was still several 
hours high, I could not convince myself that it was not 








shining out of the north, and that to get back to my boat I 
must go in the direction contrary to that in which I had left 
Maciel a The agitation which supervened in an instant 
was little short of insanity.” The ordinary course in such an 
emergency would be to torture the brain with recollection 
and inferences, and recover the track by an appeal to reason. 
The traveller, having in his previous wanderings in the forest 
acquired the “sense of direction,” did exactly the opposite. 
“ Isat down, covered my eyes, and had still sufficient command 
of my nerves to wait for will to regain the power over reason ; 
and when I opened my eyes I had my compass again correctly.” 
The sun was shining, so that by abandoning the minor 
promptings of reason the traveller might still have regained 
his course by referring to the sun as guide. But the point 
is that he regained the sense of direction without it. A corre- 
spondent familiar with the Central American forests states that 
the Indians there rely on experience to find their path. Mr. 
Selous, on the other hand, declares that “there is one faculty 
which the Bushmen possess in a remarkable degree, which 
enables them to find their way, by day or night, through 
level, pathless forests, where there are no landmarks what- 
ever, to any point they wish to reach where they have ever 
been before.” This is the “ homing instinct” exactly as we 
see it developed in animals, and seems exactly to coincide with 
the kind of mental projection of the attention to a definite 
known point, which the “ sense of direction” supposes. There 
is nothing in the observed phenomena of the successful homing 
of the wild man in the forest to contradict the assumption 
that when once he bas mentally fixed the point at which he 
desires to arrive, he keeps it before him in his mental vision, 
and “goes for it” without conscious reference to particular 
landmarks, tokens, or signs. It is open to him to use all 
these, as the traveller uses the stars when crossing the desert 
by night; but we believe that in many cases the “ homing” 
man projects himself by a mental effort, which abstracts his 
attention from landmarks, yet carries him surely to the goal. 
Into this abstraction particulars and inferences only introduce 
confusion, as in the position described by Mr. Stillman. A 
believer in the doctrines expounded by certain members of the 
Psychical Society would probably say that the Bushman aban- 
doned himself to the directions of his subliminal self, and that 
this subliminal self went forward like a homing pigeon. The best 
authenticated cases of distant migrations which form the last 
group of facts in the chain of the passage and return, for 
example, the homing of Australian birds over one thousand 
miles of interluent ocean to the islands of New Zealand, 
do not seem very far removed in kind from those of the 
Bushmen, or of Mr. Stillman in his acquired disuse of reason- 
ing, or the isolated cases of the return of untrained pigeons 
from a distance. No one acquainted with the recent records 
of migration claims to have discovered a solution of the 
faculty of return to a given spot across the open seas. 
What guides the old birds is the problem at present offered 
for solution. The case of the young, who are said to travel 
back to their parents’ home before these start on their 
journey, we must set aside at present, until it can be proved 
that the route and time of their migration are separate and 
distinct. 

But given that the bird, flying from Australia to New 
Zealand, knows, like the Bushman, the place to which it 
desires to go, the graduated instances of the exercise of the 
faculty which accomplishes this desire hint the direction in 
whieh the answer must be sought. If a civilised English- 
man, planted on the sea-sands, can, when blindfolded, walk 
for some fifty yards almost straight in the direction of a point 
on which he has previously fixed his gaze, we must assume 
that he has “ the sense of direction ” in its rudimentary form. 
The ability to do this depends, first, on the actual or mental 
selection of a point to aim at; secondly, on a sensibility to 
any deviation from the straight line towards this point. This 
sensibility is subjective and not objective, and is only liable to 
distraction and disturbance by landmarks. It should work 
best ina vacuum. The migrating bird, as it launches itself 
from the land into the high air, enjoys a high degree of free- 
dom from these suggestions and hints to the reason sapplied 
by material objects. In its flight by night the isolation from 
physical reminders between the starting point and the goal is 
almost complete; and it should be noted that the main source 
of error to the birds is precisely the occurrence of these 
material signs, such as the lighthouse on Heligoland, and 
other beacons set in the sea. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

{To tae Epitok oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—During the last sixteen years there never was a time 
when, if we were to believe the Press of New York, the 
“free silver” issue in the United States was not dying and 
discredited. Generally, for the purposes of artistic veri- 
similitude, some prominent free silver advocate was “ inter- 
viewed” to declare that he had given up the struggle. The 
interview would assist to “establish confidence” in the 
European markets; the disclaimer of the one interviewed 
being, of course, ignored there and here. In the latest of 
these bogus “interviews ”—an interview which in your article 
this week you accept in good faith—we find Senators 
Stewart and Jones, both of Nevada, deserting the lost cause. 
I enclose Senator Stewart’s positive disclaimer, both for him- 
self and his colleague. It is perhaps safer, for all time to 
come, to discredit all such alleged “ interviews ” on the general 
ground that no man in America, or for that matter in Europe 
either, has ever wearied of this cause. Senator Jones, of 
Arkansas, who was in charge of Mr. Bryan’s campaign, was 
forced by the empty state of the party “barrel” to make an 
appeal for a popular subscription. He showed me a reply, 
enclosing six five-cent pieces. The writer,a Chicago mechanic, 
was in the habit of walking four miles to his work and coming 
home in the cable cars; that week he had walked both ways 
in order to be able to contribute thirty cents. It is to sucha 
spirit of self-sacrifice as this that Mr. Bryan owes his pro- 
digious vote last November,—a vote nearly a million in excess 
of that which elected Mr. Cleveland in 1892.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MorEtTON FREWEN. 
Innishannon, Co. Cork, September 15th. 








SEDITIOUS LANGUAGE IN INDIA. 
[To THz EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of July 3lst in the note regarding 
Maulvie Hidayat Rasil you seem to doubt that any “ great 
risk” to India would have been “run by the Government in 
putting pressure upon Abd-ul-Hamid.” Much as I desire 
the pressure to be put, I believe it would have created untold 
mischief here if the Government had yielded to the short- 
sighted clamour that England single-handed should mete 
out to the Sultan the punishment that is more than due. 
Apparently it did not dawn on the speakers at the mass 
meetings or on the editors of the Nonconformist papers that 
I see, that war with Turkey would probably mean trouble in 
India. As a matter of fact all classes of Mahommedans were 
deeply affected by England’s attitude to Turkey, and had any 
decisive step been taken many competent to judge believe 
that England would have jeopardised the lives of Europeans 
and native Christians in India for whom she is more directly 
responsible than for our coreligionists in Armenia. We may 
“remember the facts of 1855-60,” but it does not follow 
that hatred and revenge would be as impotent now as 
gratitude was then. That a large amount of disaffection and 
unrest exists no one can deny who has lived for years in 
contact with Mahommedans and Hindoos of the large cities. 
I for one do not doubt that the Government of India can 
ultimately quench any fire that may be kindled, but that is 
small comfort to those who in the meantime would pretty 
certainly be burnt.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Delhi, August 31st. STEPHEN S. Momas. 





GHOSTS AND THE BALANCE OF DOUBT. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—Is it hypercritical to suggest that the arguments in the 
discussion which you have raised in so thoughtfnl and 
interesting a manner on the above subject would be made 
clearer by the use of the word “ preternatural ” instead of 
“supernatural”? No confirmation, however complete, of the 
phenomena in question would bring them into any relation 
with that life which the Christian faith declares to be another 
and higher life than that of Nature. The theory on which the 
psychical investigations proceed is that there are a series of 
facts which may become intelligible alongside of what we 
already know of the order of Nature, and which may be 
brought into line with it. But there is not the least indication 





o aii, 
—nay, there is an absolute denial—that they have, or ever cay 
have, any relation to the Christian faith.—I am, Sir, &e., j 


E. §, 


SPANISH PROTESTANTS IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
[To THe EpitoR oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Si1r,— With all due respect to your reviewer who favoured me 
with anoticeof my compiled translation of “Spanish Protestants 
in the Sixteenth Century,” in the Spectator of September 11th 
I think he was hardly right in saying I had “ misspelt” 
Melanchthon, for misspelling argues ignorance, whereag 
using, as I did, the familiar English form of the name 
instead of the German is merely a matter of taste. Retaining 
the German text of one or two other names has not exempted 
me from the censure of my critics. Truly a translator's 
task is not an easy one.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RacHEL CHALLIcg, 











POETRY. 


YOUTH AND SORROW. 
As yet I have known no sorrow; very sweet 
This murmuring summer life has been to me; 
My days like lilies under water stir, 
And God has sheltered me from his own wind; 
The darling of his breezes have I been. 
Some he creates to grow, and not to strive, 
Nor ever to suffer, merely to be sweet, 
The favourites of his rain. My life has been 
The history of a flower in the air, 
Liable but to breezes and to Time, 
As rich and purposeless as is the rose : 
My simple doom is to be beautiful. 
Yet as to one inland, that dreameth lone, 
Sea-faring men with their sea-weary eyes 
Round the inn-fire tell of some foreign land; 
So agéd men, much tossed about in life, 
Have told me of that country, far Sorrow. 
How many goodly barques at anchor lie 
Within her ports; and even to me indeed 
Hath a sea-rumour through the night been borne. 
And I myself remember, and have heard 
Of men who did believe, women that loved, 
That were unhappy long, and now are dead; 
With wounds that no eternity can close, 
Life had so marked them; or of others, who 
Panted toward their end, and came on death 
Even as sobbing runners breast the tape. 
And most I remember, of all human things, 
My mother; often as a child I pressed 
My face against her cheek, and felt her tears, 
Till my own eyes grew ignorantly wet. 
But unto me Sorrow is yet far-off. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 








FROM THE SONG-BOOK OF BETHIA HARDAORE. 
On, on and on the millions press, 
The prize for few all would possess ; 
They toil, they seek, they strive, they crave, 
The end no guerdon, but the grave. 
God grant each soul some aim that may 
Outlive the perishable clay. 
ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. 








BOOKS. 


—~@——— 
EPIGRAMS AND EPITAPHS.* 

THE epigram has fallen from its old high estate. By the 
word “epigram” the Greek meant simply a true thing said 
beautifully and clearly. It was not necessary that it should 
have any very brilliant point, still less that it should aim at 
wit or malice. The Greeks, then, as they excelled in every 
form of writing, excelled greatly in the true epigram. It was 
left to the Romans to impart a flavour of gall instead of 





* Epigramsand Epitaphs. Selected by Aubrey Stewut, London: Chapmat 
and Hall, 
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honey; and the epigram took on a sharper edge. From this 

time onward, though many real and beautiful epigrams have 

heen written, this form of verse has been rather Roman than 

Greek, witty and even malicious rather than true and 

exquisite. The French naturally delight in epigram ; the 

whole bent of their language is towards brilliancy and point ; 
but the English have also shone in this literature, chiefly 
because of a certain directness and force, of which our 
janguage is more capable than any other. Mr. Aubrey 
Stewart has produced a little volume which cannot fail to 
entertain. At the same time the chief impression left on the 
veader after threading this wilderness of wit is one of 
exhaustion. In longer poems the mind is relieved by 
duller passages, and one becomes more reconciled to human 
nature; but pages after pages of brilliant flashes are apt to 
weary. Of course it is not easy to define an epigram, but we 
ean see no actual reason for including Herrick’s charming 
“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may.” If poems such as these 
are to be included, we know of many others that have at 
least equal claims. Why, for instance, should not these 
eplendid verses of Dryden have been included, and not merely 
added ina note. We quote them here as having, to our mind, 
something distinctly epigrammatic combined with singular 
energy and felicity :— 
“ When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat ; 
Yet fooled with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day ; 
Lies worse, and while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 
Strange cozenage! None would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly runnings could not give.” 
We are glad to see Byron’s magnificent verses on the Prince- 
Regent, and Warren Hastings’s rhyme on Burke is interesting, 
and, we confess, new. One of the very best epigrams in the 
book is that of Burns :— 
“ Bright ran thy line, O Galloway, 3 
Thro’ many a far-famed sire ;— i 
So ran the far-famed Roman way 
And ended in a mire.” 
The four Georges have been perhaps more than any line of 
Kings, and rightly too, the incessant foes of poets. Byron 
we have noted; we remember also Moore’s— 
“No, not for the millions of those who despise thee, 
Though that would make Europe’s whole opulence mine ;” 
and, again, Shelley’s— 
“ An old, mad, blind, despised and dying king.” 
Landor’s contribution of scorn is not to be matched with any 
of the former instances, but is given here, and has the author’s 
usual directness and force. Particularly good is— 
“When George the fourth from earth descended, 
Heaven be praised, the Georges ended.” 
Rochester’s well-known epigram on Charles II. is also quoted. 
Bat not so well known is the answer of the King, though it is 
not in verse,—“‘My words are my own, my acts are my 
Ministers’.” 

Dryden’s verse on Milton compared with Homer and Virgil 
was inevitable; yet any criticism more foolish was probably 
uever penned. First, to say that Homer surpassed in “ lofti- 
aess of thought,” and then that Milton was a compound of 
Homer and Virgil, argues a singular inability to see the real 
merit of any one of the three. 


Surely somewhat too high a value is set here on the 
epigrams of Ben Jonson. Many of the lines are most in- 
volved, and the run of the verse faulty. It is somewhat un- 
fortunate, too, that Jonson’s fine poem, “To My Book,” 
which ends thus— 

“He that departs with his own honesty 
: For vulgar praise, doth it too dearly buy,”— 
is followed by the ensuing verse from the same writer :— 
“ Martial thou gav’st far nobler epigrams 
To thy Domitian, than I can to my James; 
But in my royal subject I pass thee, 
Thou flatter’dst thine, mine cannot flattered be.” 

Pope is fairly well represented here, and as a writer of 
€pigrams, though not in the older and better sense, is unsur- 
Passed. Unfortunately he rarely wrote separate epigrams, 
but his poems bristle with epigrammatic brilliance. 


The “epitaph” is a nobler, graver, and sweeter exercise of 


usually to the living admits of, and even demands, a certaig 
barb, but the former is concerned either with the rapture of 
hope, or the calm of retrospection. On the second page of 
epitaphs we are met with Shakespeare’s strange verse ig 
Stratford Church. Though the most universal of our poets, 
still Shakespeare was English to the core. Undoubtedly he 
loved more than anything the old Warwickshire lanes and the 
English flowers; and though this verse has about it a certain 
churlishness, it is, we think, typical of the man, and ne 
doubt represents a sincere feeling. Though we had occasion 
to object to the inclusion of Herrick earlier on, who would. not 
welcome this exquisite verse here P— 
“‘ Here she lies, a pretty bud, 

Lately made of flesh and blood ; 

Who as soon fell fast asleep 

As her little eyes did peep. 

Give her strewings, but not stir 

The earth that lightly covers her.” 
It is interesting to compare the epitaphs on Shakespeare by 
Ben Jonson and Milton. That by Ben Jonson is a wonderful 
piece of writing, but we are not sure that Milton has not a 
finer line than any of Jonson’s in— 

* Dear son of memory, great heir of fame.” 
The continual disputes and quarrels which seem to have 
always taken place between poets and their wives have here 
another example in Dryden :— 
“ Here lies my wife; here let her lie! 
Now she’s at rest, and so am I.” 
We cannot understand why Wordsworth’s “ Poet’s Epitaph” 
was omitted. Though an epitaph, it has all the deadly pungency 
of the best epigrams, and at least two lines are as beautifal as 
anything written in this form of verse :— 
“ Come hither in thy hour of strength ! 
Or weak as is a breaking wave.” 

The whole poem is indeed the flower of epitaphs. 





THE GUNPOWDER PLOT.* 


WE have a certain feeling, when we take up this book, that 
there should be a statute of limitation introduced dealing with 
historical questions of the more traditional order. Guy 
Fawkes has so completely established his peculiar position 
in the world that no amount of critical inquiry is likely to 
alter it now. Dr. Gardiner’s book is one of pure controversy, 
being intended as an answer to Father Gerard, who, setting to 
his work from what must be called a purely partisan point 
of view, has demonstrated, at all events to his own satisfac- 
tion, that the famous Gunpowder Plot was chiefly a fiction, 
imagined by the Salisbury of his day in order to strengthen 
his Government under James I. It is the object of Dr. 
Gardiner to demolish Father Gerard, and to restore Guy 
Fawkes to the unique honours of the historic Fifth of Novem- 
ber. Let us at once do Dr. Gardiner the justice to say 
that he appears to us to have succeeded very completely in 
his purpose. ‘Tradition is admitted to be a most improper 
and untrustworthy ally, but it has as many heads as the 
hydra, and we are quite at one with Dr. Gardiner in holding that 
it is a thing by no means tobe despised. The tales that are 
handed down from father to son may be much embellished, 
much exaggerated, much improved upon, but there remains 
about them a solid base of truth which cannot well be shaken. 
No argument and no proof, if it could be produced, would shake 
the existence of Shakespeare behind all the uncertainties of 
his story, and few will consent to believe that Guy Fawkes 
was a martyr and the Gunpowder Plot a sham. It is natural 
enough that Father Gerard and those who agree with him 
should wish to free the Roman Catholics from an odious 
charge. But is it not time to acknowledge that the con- 
troversial methods of that age were very different indeed 
from ours, and that to kill, burn, and destroy, anywhere and 
anyhow, were the recognised forms of conversion as much 
with one creed as the other? Speaking of the characteristics 
of Lord Byron’s verse, a great critic once wrote that the 
merest change of circumstance would have equipped Gulnare 
with Medora’s lute, and furnished forth Medora with the 
dagger of Gulnare. In the same way, we may believe that a 
reverse of the shield would have brought Cecil to the rack, 
and placed Fawkes in the seats of the Ministers. Amongst 
those who most objected to the methods of persecution then 








thought than the epigram. The latter being addressed 





* What Gunpowder Plot Was, 
London : Longwaus and Co, 


By Samu-l Rawson Gardiner, D.O.L., LL.D, 
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in vogue was, to do him justice, King James I. himself. He 
was but a small-minded man, with a conviction in him that 
his personal government ought to be supreme, which we 
must look for an Emperor William to parallel. But 
in writing to Cecil on the vexed subject of the priests 
he could repudiate all desire for extremities. “I will never 
allow in my conscience,” he says, “that the blood of any 
man shall be shed for diversity of opinions in religion. 
5 ere: I reverence the Catholic Church as our mother 
Church, although clogged with many infirmities and cor- 
ruptions, besides that I did ever hold persecation as one of 
the infallible notes of a false Church.” And he adds with 
the utmost frankness, that to prevent the Catholics from 
multiplying, and “new setting up empire,” he longed to see 
the execution of the latest edict against them, “not that 
thereby he wished to have their heads divided from their 
bodies, but that he would be glad to have both their heads 
and bodies separated from this whole island, and safely trans- 
ported beyond seas.” Indeed, it is clear that James, whose 
head was always full of impracticable schemes, was really 
possessed of an idea that the priests might be permanently 
banished from the Kingdom without the necessity of the 
old laws of persecution being enforced. Salisbury was 
content, as Dr. Gardiner puts it, to “ plod on in the old way,” 
and melancholy enough the old way was. The writer of the 
present book convinces himself, as he is likely to convince his 
readers, that the main facts of the story of the Gunpowder 
Plot were true, while asserting as strongly as it should 
always be asserted that the charge that the Plot emanated 
from, or was approved by, the English Roman Catholics 
as a body is now known to all historical students to have 
been entirely false. He is, at the same time, the gentlest 
of controversialists, as befits a gentler time, and expresses 
what will be the general opinion of all when he makes full 
allowance for the feeling which inspired Father Gerard in his 
inquiry, and his attempt to show that “even the handful of 
Catholics who took part in the Plot were more sinned against 
than sinning.” 


“There are grave reasons for the conclusion that the whole 
transaction was dexterously contrived for the purpose which 
in fact it opportunely served, by those who alone reaped 
benefit from it, and who showed themselves so unscrupulous 
in the manner of reaping.” Such is the proposition which 
Father Gerard wishes to enforce, and in trying to enforce it 
he gives us, as Dr. Gardiner says, “hard nuts to crack,” which 
must be “ cracked once for all” before the story of the Gun- 
powder Plot can be allowed to settle down in peace. We 
must, however, express for our own part the feeling that the 
nuts are really softer than Dr. Gardiner cares to think. There 
is really nothing whatever in the character of the Salisbury of 
the day to justify the suggestion that he would be likely to 
get up, or be capable of getting up, such a tremendous fiction 
as the Plot, with all the cruel consequences attached to it. 
He was not a strong man, but he was not a man of that type. 
The assumption of Father Gerard only transfers the un- 
doubted guilt of that wonderful episode from one set of 
shoulders to another, with even less of inherent probability, and 
more of violence to the record. It is as natural, no doubt, 
that there should be no especial desire amongst Englishmen 
to acquit the Roman Catholics, if we may use the general 
expression for simplicity’s sake, at the expense of the 
Protestants, as that Father Gerard and his friends should 
be anxious to transfer the responsibility. But nevertheless 
we do not feel that they have established any primd-facie case 
which calls for long arguments before the Court, and we hold 
that the appeal must be dismissed. “It is certain,” says an 
anonymous correspondent of Anthony Wood, “that the last 
Earl of Salisbury (two generations after) confessed to William 
Lenthall it was his father’s contrivance ; which Lenthall soon 
after told one Mr. Webb (John Webb, Esq.), a person of 
quality, and his kinsman, yet alive. Sir Henry Wooton says 
*twas usual with Cecil to create plots that he might have the 
honour of the discovery, or to such effect.” This amazing 
piece of hearsay (for this is pure hearsay as opposed to 
tradition) would be rejected at once on any law of evidence 
whatever; but it is in its way characteristic of Father 
Gerard’s tone and line of argument, and must be set 
aside, as well as his favourite assertion of the extreme 
improbability that So-and-So would under the given cir- 
tumstances act in such-and-such a way. This is one of the 





rag 
oldest of the fallacies of the world, the most impossible to 
refate categorically, yet the least capable of conyey; 
conviction. An article in the Edinburgh Review weal 
first to deal fully with Father Gerard’s pleading, ang 
though it was in its nature negative and confined pod 
that position, it has served as an effective basis for p, 
Gardiner’s reply. If external probability be accepted, then 
is nothing in the whole story so convincing as the confession 
of Thomas Winter, which is set out at length in the book 
before us. It is perfectly full, perfectly simple, and perfectly 
direct,—pervaded, as Dr. Gardiner says with absolute truth, 
with the sense of spontaneity from beginning to end, And 
what is most to the point is, as he has added, that “no cangjq 
person can rise from the perusal without having his estimat, 
of the character of the conspirators raised. There is no cop, 
scious assumption of high qualities, but each touch ag i 
comes strengthens the belief that the men concerned in th: 
plot were patient and loyal, brave beyond the limits ¢ 
ordinary bravery, and utterly without selfish aims,” This y, 
believe to be entirely true, and without going any furthe 
into the merits of this venerable problem, surely it is enough 
to induce us to let it alone without further stirring of jj). 
blood to no imaginable end. “Guy Fawkes Day” means by 
little now. A very small percentage of those who join in thy 
lingering saturnalia at Eastbourne and Lewes—which hag 
much better be done away with for the credit of the districts, 
but that is their affair—attach any meaning whatever to the 
No-Popery part of it. They are more likely to make it ap 
excuse for burning an unpopular Town Councillor in effigy, 
than of offering any slight to their Catholic fellow.citizens 
And if any such feeling lingers anywhere, we may fairly set 
off against it the curious fact that the Papal envoy wa 
about the most popular of all the figures in the Jubilee 
Cardinal Manning, whatever his faults or virtues in othe 
ways, certainly did more to rid the masses of any vulgar 
prejudices against the Roman Catholic faith in England thay 
any other man has done. Would it not, therefore, as we have 
said above, be as well to leave things here, without stirring 
the embers of a dead discussion in a way which can but 
revive animosity? We hold, after reading Dr. Gardiner’ 
book, though we admit that before his answer we were 
inclined to a balance of doubt, that Father Gerard has 
failed to make out his case, and we are content to refer ou 
readers to the book itself if they want to study again the 
weary story of racks and thumbscrews, and to renew their 
acquaintance with Lord Monteagle and the cellars. There is 
an elaborate plan of the ancient Palace of Westminster for 
their guidance, there is the full account of Fawkes’s torture, 
and there is the record of his confession how he meant ta 
have “ fired the match and have fled for his own safety before. 
the powder had taken fire, and if he had not been appre. 
hended this last night, he had blown up the Upper House, 
when the King, Lords, Bishops, and others had been there.” 
As Dr. Gardiner says, this is clear enough for anything. 
Fawkes ‘“‘ may have lied to save his friends ” in taking it all 
on his own shoulders; “he certainly would not lie to save 
Salisbury.” With the best intentions from his own point of 
view, Father Gerard has left the old story very much where 
it was, and Dr. Gardiner will find that an unprejudiced world 
will agree with him that it is so. Nor will the Lord Salisbary 
of to-day, if he should read the controversy, feel much 
disturbed as to the rest of his ancestor’s ashes. 





A NEW LONDON GUIDE-BOOK.* 


Ir is difficult to look at a familiar object with the eyes of a 
stranger, but Mrs. E. T. Cook has succeeded with wonderful 
sympathy in entering into the feelings of a traveller arriving 
for the first time in London. What a moment of be 
wilderment to the foreigner must be the first arrival in the 
multitude of towns which are called by the collective name of 
London. How striking is the first view of the Thames as the 
train slowly steams across the bridge leading to. Charing 
Cross: the shining water reflects the long lines of lights to 
right and left, and the great buildings stand up black and 
mysterious against the luminous night-sky of London. For 


| the day may be dark and clondy, but in London the night-sky 


always glows with the reflection of the million lights blazing 
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throughout the vast city. The traveller who has had the 
foresight to read Mrs. Cook’s guide-book beforehand will, 
however, know exactly what to do when he first gets out of 
the train. If he is arriving “in force” with a large party, he 
will have ordered a station ’bus to be in waiting; whereas if he 
is alone and has little luggage, he will know that a hansom, 
not a four-wheeler, is the proper vehicle to take him to his 
destination. He will also prepare an unpleasant surprise for 
his cabman in the shape of the exact fare, which will have been 
calculated on the device of “a penny a minute,” a device 
known, as a rule, only to hardened Cockneys, but now set 
forth by Mrs. Cook for the information of the new arrival. 
The traveller will also know better than to try to judge of 
London by the first impressions he gets of the crowded, dull- 
coloured, bustling streets, for even in the preface of her book 
Mrs. Cook warns him that it is London’s habit to put her 


worst foot forward :— 

“Nowhere are first impressions, superficial views, outside 
aspects more apt to be misleading than in London. In this 
respect typical perhaps of the race whose capital she is, London 
does not wear her heart on her sleeve or reveal her inner 
characteristics to every passer-by. Let us take two or three 
examples London is the centre of the judicial system of the 
British Empire. The Supreme Court for Appeals from its dis- 
tant provinces is the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, a 
court which exercises a wider and a more far-reaching jurisdiction 
than that of any tribunal in the history of the world. Yet this 
court has none of the pomp and circumstance of power, none of 
the trappings and gildings of authority. The members do not 
even wear robes, and the Court sits in an upstairs room at White- 
hall, and not one Londoner in ten thousand could tell you, we 
fancy, where to find it. Again, London mansions have as a rule 
very unimposing facades, and one can imagine the intelligent 
foreigner wondering where the wealthy inhabitants of the richest 
city in the world live. A good story is told in this connection of 
an American visitor. He was standing on the Terrace of the 
House of Commons, and looking across the river to an uncommon 
sight in London—namely, a row of detached buildings of exter- 
nally imposing appearance. ‘Are those the mansions of your 
aristocracy ?’ he asked. They were the wards of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. The West-end houses, with their very ordinary-looking 
outsides, only reveal their magnificence when you are inside the 
doors. And this is typical of London all over, of poor London, no 
less than of rich London, of disreputable London as well as of 
respectable London. Only long and intimate familiarity with the 
life of the Metropolis enables. a man to form any kind of correct 
idea of what lies behind a London exterior. A similar remark 
applies to the men and women whom you meet. Take a walk in 
Pall Mall, and you will pass, say, half-a-dozen elderly gentlemen 
of very ordinary appearance, and another half-a-dozen gilded 
youths, with nothing remarkable about them except the high 
polish of their hats and their boots. Yet as likely as not, these 
are men who, only the other day, were fighting their country’s 
battles beneath the burning skies of Africa or of India; while of 
the elderly gentlemen, issuing quietly from their clubs, one may 
be a minister of the Queen, and another may have exercised 
dominion over some vast province of the Empire. One more 
illustration, which we borrow from a speech by Lord Rosebery. 
What could be less imposing or interesting in themselves than 
the railings of St. James’s Square? Yet, ‘you cannot touch those 
railings— hideous as they are and dull as are the houses that sur- 
round them—without thinking that Jobnson and Savage, hungry 
boys, starved by their kind mother, London, who attracted men 
of letters to her, walked round that square one summer night and 
swore they would stand by their country.’ ” 


As to the beauty of London, which Mrs. Cook goes on to 
praise, the present writer remembers a singular instance of 
the effect which the view of London from the deck of an 
ordinary penny steamer had on a comparative stranger, who, 
though living habitually in Venice, vowed that there was 
nothing in that beautiful city comparable in beauty, majesty, 
and splendid grouping of buildings, to London seen from her 
great waterway. 

A year or two ago, in a newspaper controversy on where to 
go for the summer holidays, one man of real genius threw out 
the brilliant suggestion tothe Londoner: “Stay in your com- 
fortable home and see the sights of your own city.” And 
certainly one is inclined to follow this advice when one reads 
this excellent handbook. Think of the pleasure, in these 
alm, bright antumn days, of setting out, as Mrs. Cook suggests, 
for a long tour on the top of a ’bus, to get a good general idea 
of London. How delightful, too, to walk up Regent Street; 
not because one wants to get to the other end, but to see with 
leisurely eyes whether the Quadrant really does look like the 
illustration in the book before us. The picture looks like that 
of a fine Continental boulevard. Is Regent Street really a 
fine boulevard, and is it only because our eyes are dimmed by 
burry and work that we think London so grimy and smoky ? 
{n turning over the illustrations of the book it is impossible 
to help being struck by the foreign look of the streets and 





buildings. Does the delightful look of “abroad” merely lie 
in the fresh holiday eyes which we take with us, and does 
England look the same to people to whom she is “abroad” P 
Mrs. Cook will certainly help any old inhabitant of London 
who tries to see the streets with the interest of a stranger, for 
she has something new and pleasant to tell about the most 
grimy and tiresome of familiar objects. The Athenaeum 
Club, like the Dowager Countess of Southdown in Vanity 
Fair, is made amusing for the first time in its life by the tell- 
ing of the following epigram :— 
“Ye travellers who pass by, just stop and behold, 
And see, don’t you think it a sin, 
That Minerva herself is left out in the cold 
While her owls are all gorging within ?” 

In fact, besides giving us excellent descriptions cf all the 
recognised London lions, Mrs. Cook leads us through the well- 
known streets, and points out fresh objects of interest on 
every side. Here lived or died some great man; from this 
house took place a famous elopement a hundred years ago; 
in this district (Belgravia), foreseeing the coming tide of 
fashion, George ILI. wished to speculate in land, but was pre- 
vented by his unimaginative Ministers, to the great profit of the 
Westminsters, who ultimately purchased it. So the story 
goes on. Even the tales of the Berkeley Square haunted 
house, and of the ghost of the Queen in Queen Anne’s 
Gate, are not forgotten. The book is, therefore, of perhaps 
greater interest to the Londoner who loves his city, and 
wishes to perfect his knowledge of her past traditions, than 
to the stranger who treads her streets for the first time. 


Those who have read Mr. E. T. Cook’s handbook to the 
National Gallery will not be surprised by the excellence 
of the four chapters which he contributes to his wife’s 
book, on the British Museum, the National Gallery, the 
National Portrait Gallery, and the South Kensington Museum. 
Mr. Cook does not think that a guide, even a condensed guide, 
must be a dull catalogue, and instead of merely enumerating 
the works of art before him, selects the most interesting, and 
tells his readers something about them. His account of the 
British Museum is specially welldone. The excellent descrip- 
tion of the Mausoleum Room recalls an interesting opinion of 
Sir Charles Newton’s, expressed more than once to the present 
writer, and probably to others who also enjoyed the privilege of 
seeing the Greek and Roman marbles under his guidance. Sir 
Charles was accustomed to stop before a fragment of the 
frieze in the Mausoleum Room, and, pointing to a figure of a 
charioteer, to say that he considered that in that face was to 
be found the first attempt in Greek sculpture to make the 
human countenance expressive of emotion. 


If anything can rouse the authorities to activity in the 
rebuilding of Kensington Museum, it will be the picture on 
p. 180 of the entrance to the Museum. It looks like the 
shed of a country railway station. This is certainly one of 
the instances, of which Mrs. Cook warns the stranger, in which 
the outside aspects of London are misleading. 





RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE.* 
M. te VICOMTE DE SPOELBERCH DE LoVENJOUL is the 
most ingenious detective that ever set himself to discover the 
secrets of the past. No sources of evidence are too remote 
for him. He haunts the auction-room, and rifles the columns 
of long-forgotten journals. By this time his collections must 
be priceless, and with an uncommon generosity he is always 
ready to let the world share his treasures,—at second-hand. 
The conspicuous victims of his method are Balzac, Stendhal, 
and Georges Sand, and while you tremble for his forthcoming 
work upon the author of Lélia, who is still a general incentive 
to indiscretion, you can only praise him for the amiable light 
which he has thrown upon the work and life of Balzac. And 
surely no writer of the present century affords such admirable 
sport to the literary detective as the author of the Comédie 
Humaine. Expansive beyond all others in his work, Balzac 
was resolute in the secrecy of his life. The weight of debt, 
which never left his back, rendered him always furtive and 
suspicious. Even at home he lived in a state of siege, and 
while his contemporaries knew little of his enterprises, he has 
constantly baffled the ingenuity of his biographers. But 





* (1.) Autour de Honoré de Balzac. Par le Vicomte de Spoelberch de Loven- 
joul. Paris: Lévy.—(2.) Penses-tu Réussir? Par Jean de Tinan. Paris: 
Mercure de France.—(3.) Voyageuses. Par Paul Bourget. Paris: Lemerre. 
—+(4.) Les Lauriers sont Coupées. Par Edouard Dojardin, Paris: Mercure de 
France. 
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little by little M. de Lovenjoul is piercing the mystery, and 
his Autour de Honoré de Balzac is an admirable collection of 
documents, which some time will help to complete the 
novelist’s biography. The book is the more welcome 
because it is neither indiscreet nor morose. Despite his 
eagerness to penetrate the past, M. de Lovenjoul treats 
it with a dignified respect, and the first chapter is an 
account of the loyal friendship which existed for many 
years between Balzac and Gautier, and which did equal 
honour to them both. All the world has known that 
“La Tulipe,” the famous sonnet of Lucien de Rubenmpré, was 
Gautier’s own, but all the world did not know the part which 
the author of Mademoiselle de Maupin took in the composition 
of the Chef-d’ceuvre inconnu, and M. de Lovenjoul gives you 
documentary evidence of the collaboration. Still more 
interesting is the history of the Ecole des Ménages, the unfor- 
tunate play which Balzac wrote for the Renaissance Theatre. 
The play, rejected then, has never since been acted, and 
so strangely has half a century obscured it that only one 
copy, M. de Lovenjoul’s own, exists to-day. Such are the 
arifles which, with a valuable bibliography of Balzac’s letters, 
make up an interesting volume. And one hopes that M. de 
Lovenjoul will continue his work; for if he be not a 
biographer, he is a diligent collector of such stuff as 
biographies are made of, and withal the most amiable and 
discreet of literary detectives. 


M. Jean de Tinan’s Penses-tu Réussir? is the work of a 


young man, and bears upon every page the attractive imprint | 


of youth. Itis fresh, candid, gay, and ingenuous. Above all 


things, it is intelligent; and the brain which contrived these | 


dainty scenes and pierced the trivial motives of Raoul de 
Vallonges is capable of more enduring work. The book has 
no plan, and is rather introspective than adventurous. But 
the touches of character are seldom false, and the conversations, 
with their light pretence of erudition, are most wittily handled. 
Moreover, the sudden revival of the Vie de Bohéme gives to 
Penses-tu Réussir ? an added interest. The material of both is 
the same, and yet how different the treatment! At the outset 
it must be confessed that the Vie de Boheme has a far greater 
power of displacement or attachment (or what you will) than 
its latest successor. No one will ever speak of M. de Tinan 
as the inventor of a genre or the creator of eternal types. 
Yet in many respects the younger writer has the advantage. 
In the first place, it is part of his heritage to command a far 
better style than Murger had ever imagined. His phrase is 
more alert, less hackneyed, than that which seemed efficient 
forty years ago. Then, again, he approaches the Bohemia of 
his experience in a spirit of analysis and criticism. To him 
it is neither fairyland nor the shades, but merely the rather 
foolish and amusing world through which the youth of France 
must pass on the road to science and distinction. Murger, on 
the other hand, being a true romantique, made a desperate 
effort to sentimentalise squalor; and his extraordinary popu- 
larity is due to the belief that, being the inhabitant of a 
strange world, he took the common citizen into his confidence. 
Now M. de Tinan cares nothing for romanticism; he merely 
dissects familiar scenes and sentiments. Wherefore he will 
neither invent catchwords nor bequeath a cult to the people. 
But he has written a clever, entertaining book, which, besides, 
has more of promise than of performance. 


M. Paul Bourget is a cosmopolitan, and he is most anxious 
that the world shall never forget it. He would have us know 
that he is as easily at home in Ireland as in the Far East, and 
that, while America is even more familiar to him than his native 
Paris, Italy is the real country of his adoption. Sometimes he 
is tempted to ask that the word Senese should be written upon 
his tomb, and if his work be any guide to his life, surely 
he spends his days in a Pullman car. His last book, 
Voyageuses, is not different in motive or design from the long 
series which has preceded it. M. Bourget’s characters travel 
as zealously as himself. From Paris they flit to Corfu or 
Siena, to New York or Neptunevale. The result is as tire- 
some as an eternal tour. To place hero and heroine in an 
unaccustomed environment was interesting enough twenty 
years ago. But the trick, invented in America, and only 
imitated by M. Bourget, has been played too often. 
In truth, it is difficult to read this last example with 
patience. The American woman of fashion who prefers 
Europe to the home of her money-making husband, the refined 
Parisians who are startled by the banshee of Western Ireland, 





seem so hackneyed in their emotions that they give the im- 
pression of mechanical toys. ‘here is, moreover, a kind of 
snobbery in this constant travelling by smart trains,— 
the same snobbery which induces the Parisian dandy to 
have his linen washed in London. But the art of fiction 
is quite other than the art of the dandy or of the 
guide-book, and M. Bourget’s Voyageuses are too expert in 
the use of the time-table, and too intent upon the habits of the 
steamboat, to be emotionally interesting. The novelist con. 
fesses that he keeps upon his writing-desk a bundle of note. 
books, labelled each with the name of a strange country, and 
from these he evokes the images of women he has met for a 
week, a day, an hour. Some of his readers would prefer that 
he should lay aside his geographical notebooks, and write a 
story in which steamers and railway trains are unknown, 
But M. Bourget is so faithfully wedded to the American 
method that he is never likely to forget his cosmopolitanism ; 
and doubtless he will continue until the end the imaginative 
Bedeker whom we know so well. 


In no work of fiction has the unity of time ever been more 
rigidly observed than in M. Dujardin’s Les Lauriers sont Coupées, 
for the action occupies a briefer period than is necessary for 
the reading of the story. But in revenge the smallest details 
of the hero’s dress, the doubt, hesitation, and inconstancy of 
his mind, are rendered with a scrupulous fidelity. In brief, 
the materials are as slight as possible, yet they are treated 
with so fine a sense of humour, and in so admirable a style, 
that the story deserves a place apart. For it resembles 
nothing else in literature, and is far too good to be bound up 
| with the other stories and prose-poems which give to the 
| volume its proper size. 








PROFESSOR RAMSAY'S IMPRESSIONS OF TURKEYS 


PRoressorR RAMSAY gives us in this volume some incidental 
results of the labours which have done so much to illustrate 
the early history of the Christian Church and of the greatest 
of its missionaries, St. Paul. His method has been, after 
exhausting what the library has to tell him, to explore the 
actual locality. This method, pursued with courage, industry, 
and patience for many years, has been fruitful in revelations of 
the present as well as of the past. And these revelations, while 
they begin with the ordinary experiences of a traveller, end 
with bringing us face to face with some of the most important 
questions of modern politics. 





| The description of the life which the travelling archaeologist 
in Asia Minor—to use the country’s most familiar name—sees 
| about him, is as entertaining as it is significant. The explorer 
has to accommodate himself to a condition of mind to which 
there is nothing comparable in Western life. His real object 
is absolutely and hopelessly beyond the comprehension of the 
people. He is bound to amuse, and in a sense to cajole, them. 
In the first place, he has to tell them that he comes from 
London. An imprudent admission that he came from Oxford, 
or even Aberdeen, would lower him hopelessly in the eyes of 
his hosts. He would then be a mere villager like themselves. 
If there is a lady among his party, he will be careful to see 
that the coffee, the invariable token of hospitality, is offered 
to her first of all. This is not that the villagers may be 
taught politeness. It is rather that he may shine with a 
glory reflected from her. For they at once conclude that she 
must be a very great person indeed. Here, they think, is a 
wealthy stranger from the West, and he is careful that a 
woman should be served before him. She must certainly be 
“a near relative of the Sultan of Inghilterra.” The special 
object of the traveller must be introduced with the greatest 
art. That he is looking for gold is the rooted belief of the 
people, and he has to humour it. Liberal payment for the 
| “written stones” which they show him is an earnest of the 
| treasure which he will share with them. If their faith is 
| shaken for a time by seeing him depart without any visible 
| acquisitions, it soon recovers, and even blossoms into a 
marvellous legend of how the stranger went away with camel- 
loads of treasure. More than once Professor Ramsay has 
found these myths grow up about himself. His most 
dangerous adversaries he often found in the women, who had 
a keener eye both to religion—for were not the infidel dogs 











* Impressions of Turkey during Twelve Years’ Wanderings, By W. M. Ramsay, 
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desecrating the cemetery ?—and to the main chance. 
Paul, too, sometimes found the women a source of danger. 

But the facts that underlie these humours of travel are sad 
enough. Nothing could exceed the stagnation and utter 
hopelessness of rural Turkish life. The Turk, unless circum- 
stances, either the Conscription or some strong compulsion of 
want or debt, take him away from bis native village, does, and 
is content to do, nothing. A little work at harvest time, and 
his harvests are limited to his absolute wants, is all the labour 
to which he condescends. He lives on the work of the women, 
who, miserably depressed by the conditions of their life, depress 
in their turn the prospects of the race. Here is Professor 
Ramsay’s picture of “Turkish Village Life” :— 

“There are no shops, no circulation of money, no possibility of 
exchanging the fruits of labour for pleasures, or luxuries, or any 
variety from the simplest and barest necessities of life. This may 
seem an idyllic style of life to some social theorists ; but I should 
be glad to make them travel continuously for three years among 
Turkish villages, so that they may realise what the want of sale 
implies. The shop cannot exist because there is no money to buy 
from it, and no security for earnings if money could be got; 
robbery is indeed rare in the villages at present, because there is 
absolutely nothing to steal; but few men would care to be 
known as the only person in a village that possessed some money 
and articles for sale. Moreover, if the shopkeeper escaped open 
robbery, he would be a prey to the extortionate demands of every 
zaptieh (policeman). No one tries to earn: there is nothing to 
earn, and, if he could earn anything, the zaptiehs would hear of 
it and exact heavy toll on it.” 

Still, the Turk has qualities of solid worth. “He,” says 
our author, speaking of one who was in his service, “was an 
excellent specimen of a village Turk; absolutely trustworthy, 
strong, slow, steady, modest, quiet, perfectly well-behaved,” 
but “ perfectly useless in all the departments of work where 
any skill or readiness was required.” He had served, we are 
told, seven years as a soldier (he had been taken prisoner 
at Plevna), and had received during that time one dollar 
of pay. Wherever there is any life or energy, any trade or 
manufacture, any making of money, any improvement of any 
kind, itis the doing of Greeks or Armenians, or it may be 
of a member of some other race which has adopted Tarkish 
manners but still retains something of its old vigour. The 
genuine Turk makes nothing new, and repairs nothing old. 

Ofthegoverning classes Professor Ramsay hasa worse opinion 
than he has of the governed. There are plenty of good laws, 
for there was in the first half of the century a succession of 
reforming Sultans who borrowed freely from European codes. 
But there is not even an attempt to administer them. What 
else can be expected of an official who, naturally an incapable 
administrator, has bought his place by bribes, receives, or 
rather does not receive, a ludicrously inadequate salary, 
knows that his time is short, and is bound to make a purse 
while he can? The hatred with which the Government is 
regarded by its subjects is widespread and deep, and it is 
stronger among the Mahommedans than among the Christians, 
for the Christians are active, intelligent, and, above all, 
capable of combination. On this point, it is fair to say, 
Professor Ramsay comes into direct collision of opinion 
with the “ Wandering Scholar ” (Mr. Hogarth). 


Of the Turkish police, or Zaptieh, our author has nothing 
good to say. He too is driven, it may be said, to evil courses 
by necessity, for he is paid practically nothing; but the 
courses are very evil. A Zaptieh has no conception of duty 
as bidding him arrest the criminal and protect the industrious 
citizen. If acrime has been committed he lays hands, not 
on the criminal, however notorious his guilt, but on those 
who are likely to pay for release. A Turk, for instance, 
murdered his father-in-law, who lived inconveniently long. 
Everything was ugainst him; the circumstance of the crime 
and the inference of the cui bono. But he was not touched. 
A number of Greeks were imprisoned and paid their way out. 
When the desired sum had been obtained, the police suffered 
the affair to drop. After all, the man was not likely to 
commit another murder, for he had no more fathers-in-law. 
Why, then, put him to trouble? 

The account that Professor Ramsay gives of the Armenians 
is deplorable. He is not blind to their faults. Their methods 
in trade are often sordid and dishonest, and they pursue them 
with great cleverness. (The popular table of values makes an 
Armenian equal to two Greeks and six Jews.) And they are 
sadly lacking in courage. But there is nothing to justify the 
total destruction to which they are doomed. That they are, 
as the “ Wandering Scholar” asserts, a nation of politica) 


St. 





intriguers, Professor Ramsay absolutely denies. But of their 
sufferings there can be no doubt. Let us hear what he has 
to say :— 

“There has been no exaggeration in the worst accounts of the 
horrors of Armenia, A writer with the vivid imagination of 
Dumas and the knowledge of evil that Zola possesses could not 
attain, by any description, the effect that the sight of one 
massacre in the Kurdish part of Armenia would produce on any 
spectator. The Kurdish part of Armenia is the ‘ black country.’ 
It has become a charnel house. One dare not enter it. One 
cannot think about it. One knows not how many maimed, 
mutilated, outraged Armenians are still starving there.” 


We hope that the St. James’s Gazette will take note. Our 
author is convinced that this has been the result of the 
Sultan’s deliberate policy. A prophecy that Turkey should 
fall in the reign of an Armenian Sultan, and the conscious- 
ness of a strain of Armenian blood in his own pedigree, drove 
him to the vindication of himself. 


There are other notable things in this volume, among them 
the recrudescence of Mahommedan fanaticism. But they 
belong, as, indeed, does much of what has been already noticed, 
to politics rather than to literature. We can imagine that 
Professor Ramsay has left his peculiar province with 
reluctance, but that by his outspoken utterances he has 
deserved well of his country cannot be doubted. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

The Martian is a book which by turns disarms and dis- 
concerts a critic. The late Mr. du Maurier was by all 
accounts a very engaging and fascinating man, and his 
amiability overflows freely on almost every page of his latest 
novel. While, therefore, the naif charm of his confidences 
engages the goodwill—indeed one might almost say the 
affection—of the reader, his frequent ineptitudes and in- 
discretions give rise to a sense of discomfort, much as when 
a near relation or dear friend blunders into a humiliating or 
ridiculous position. The first half of the book is as good as 
anything that Mr. du Maurier ever wrote; but from the fatal 
moment when the hero’s guardian angel makes her first appear- 
ance, or rather “ precipitates” her first letter, the interest of 
the narrative steadily declines. Peter Ibbetson, which Mr. Henry 
James rightly considers Mr. du Maurier’s best book, contained 
a decidedly ingenious excursion into the domain of the super- 
natural; the uncanny part of Trilby was not altogether badly 
done; but Martia, the planetary Egeria who “inhabits ” 
Barty Josselin, and prompts him to write the wonderful books 
which earn for him a reputation on a par with that of Shake- 
speare, is a miracle of gushing silliness. So long as Mr. du 
Maurier confines himself to rambling, semi-autobiographical 
reminiscences of life at a French school, or of visits to 
French country houses, he is delightful company. And Barty 
Josselin himself, the wonderfully handsome and marvellously 
gifted son of an English nobleman and a beautiful French 
actress, is capital company too, in spite of the mysterious 
asides of the author as to the subsequent efflorescence of his 
literary talent. Barty, so far as he is convincing, is a gay 
and brilliant dilettante. As Mr.du Maurier describes him in 
his most effusive style, “He was a bern histrion—a kind of 
French Arthur Roberts—but very beautiful to the female eye, 
and also always dear to the female heart,—a most delightful 
gift of God!” An unfortunate misunderstanding with his 
uncle results in his quitting the Guards, returning to Paris, 
and taking to art as a means of livelihood. While pursuing 
his studies he loses the sight of one eye—there is a painful 
interest attaching to this part of the narrative—and contem- 
plates suicide, but is rescued by the mysterious intervention 
of Martia, his spirit friend, who henceforth regulates his 
career, and dictates to him the wonderful books which make 
him famous. The silliness of Martia’s letters is perfectly 
excruciating, and there is one ludicrous episode in which 
Martia is bent upon marrying him to a magnificent heiress, 
while Barty firmly resists and carries the day. Finally, Martia 
decides to inhabit one of Barty’s children, who is named 
Marty, and dies at seventeen of “ mere influenza.” Whereupon 
Barty himself dies suddenly. The book is supposed to be 

* (1.) The Martian, By George du Maurier, With Illustrations by the 
Author. London: Harpers.——(2.) The Skipper’s Wooing. By W. W. Jacobs. 
London: O. Arthur Pearson.—~+(3.) The Invisible Man. By H. G. Wella, 
London: ©, Arthur Pearson.—(4.) The Octave of Claudius. By Barry Pain. 
London: Harpers.—(5.) In Kedar’s Tents. By H. 8. Merriman. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—(6.) The Claim of Anthony Lockhart, By Adeline 


Sergeant. London: Hurst and Blackett.——(7.) Pretty Miohal. By Maurus 
Jokai. Translated by R, Nisbet Bain. London: Jarrold and Sons, 
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written by Barty’s lifelong chum, Sir Robert Maurice, a 
‘prosperous wine merchant and politician, who apologises for 
his telegraphese style. As a matter of fact, it is the purest, 
the most undiluted Du Maurier. It only remains to say that 
the drawings, though unequal, are the greatest attraction in 
what, with all its glaring absurdities, is still an attractive 
book. 
In The Skipper’s Wooing, as in Many Cargoes, Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs proves himself to belong to the tribe of benefactors. 
The story of how Captain Wilson, master and owner of the 
schooner ‘Seamew,’ won the hand of Miss Annis Gething is 
one which few people, to use an expressive vulgarism, will be 
able to read “with a straight face.” The plot is simple 
enough. Captain Wilson, a susceptible salt, falls in love at 
first sight with a pretty schoolmistress, and in despair of 
securing an introduction by any other means, is reduced to 
the subterfuge of calling at her mother’s house on the pretence 
that he believed an old shipmate to be living there. Before 
he leaves the Captain learns that the father of his innamorata 
has disappeared, to the great distress of his wife and daughter, 
“having wrongly imagined that in a quarrel he had killed a 
man who subsequently recovered. Captain Wilson forthwith 
devotes himself to the quest of the missing man, and offers a 
reward of two, and subsequently five, pounds to any of his 
crew who may prove successful. Those who have read Mr. 
Jacobs’s earlier stories can readily imagine how irresistibly 
ludicrous are the developments of the plot. The adventures 
of the cook, of Fat Sam, of Dick, and above all, the magnificent 
effrontery of the boy Henry, afford continual food for mirth. 
At the same time, there is a pleasant vein of homely romance 
in Mr. Jacobs’s work, which affords a welcome relief to the 
side-splitting fun of such chapters as that which narrates the 
cook’s visit to Mr. Dunn, or Fat Sam’s disastrous assumption 
of the réle of an amateur detective. “The Brown Man’s 
Servant,” the short story which completes the volume, is a 
powerful tale of a diamond robbery, which shows that Mr. 
Jacobs, when he chooses, can successfally abandon broad 
comedy for blood-curdling mystery. 


The central notion of Mr. H. G. Wells’s grotesque romance, 
as he has frankly admitted, has been utilised by Mr. Gilbert 
dn one of the Bab Ballads, being that of a man endowed with 
invisibility but susceptible to heat and cold, and therefore 
obliged to wear clothes. But while Mr. Gilbert treated the 
theme in a spirit of fantastic farce, Mr. Wells has worked it out 
with that sombre humour and remorseless logic which stamp 
him as a disciple, conscious or unconscious, of the author of 
Gulliver. Swift, however, excelled in the logical conduct to 
its extreme consequences of some absurd proposition; Mr. 
Wells’s method is in its essentials much more realistic. He 
does not posit his invisible man; he tells us how he became 
invisible as the result of a discovery in physiology based 
upon actual scientific data, for Mr. Wells is no dabbler but 
deeply versed in these studies. It is characteristic, again, of his 
method that his invisible man shou!d be neither a buffoon nora 
humourist, but a moody, irritable egotist, with a violent and 
vindictive temper. Griffin, in short, is really a tragic figure. 
His dreams of unlimited power are rudely dispelled by 
experience of the terrible practical drawbacks of his position, 
his desperate efferts to live in rustic seclusion are baffled by 
the curiosity of the villagers, and the exigencies of his position 
gradually accentuate his natural unkindliness until it 
develops into sheer inhumanity. Theft is followed by 
murder, the whole countryside is raised against him, and 
after he has found an asylum for a while in the house of a 
doctor, a fellow-student, to whom he confides the whole story 
of his discovery and its futility, the doctor’s suspicions are 
aroused, information is given to the authorities, and the invisible 
man takes flight, with the sole desire of revenging himself on his 
friend. The last scenes of all, in which the invisible man, now 
inflamed with homicidal mania, besieges the doctor’s house, 
and is finally hunted down and battered to death by the mob, 
are as vivid and gruesome as anything that Mr. Wells has 
done. As, however, he is so strong in realistic detail, we may 
be allowed to ask whether it is not the case that his invisible 
man, as an albino, would have been handicapped by short 
sight. To sum up, The Invisible Man is an amazingly clever 
performance, of engrossing interest throughout; we should 
call it fascinating were it not that the element of geniality, 
which lent unexpected charm to The Wheels of Chance, is here 
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The Octave of Claudius is the most ambitious and serious 
work that has issued from Mr. Barry Pain’s vivacious pen, 
and it may fairly be said to have justified his temporary 
abandonment of the lighter vein. The story is curious, 
out of the common, and if it does not altogether 
conviction, keeps the reader in suspense up to the very last. 
Claudius Sandell is a young man of good birth, education, 
and prospects, who has quarrelled with and been disowned 
by an eccentric father, and endeavours to make a living by 
his pen. After enduring great privations he is discovered, 
when at the point of starvation, by a wealthy doctor, who 
takes him into his house, nurses him back to health, and 
treats him as an honoured guest. Dr. Lamb’s motives, ag it 
turns out, are not disinterested. He is a man of wealth, of 
a magnetic personality, who is absorbed in physiological re. 
search, and finding in Claudius a Quixotic sense of honour, a 
deep sense of indebtedness to his benefactor, and an imperfect 
zest for life, Dr. Lamb proposes to give him £8,000 for eight 
days’ freedom, after which Claudius is to become the doctor’s 
absolute property, body and soul. Claudius has only a dim 
inkling of the purposes to which he is to be converted, but he 
brushes his misgivings aside, accepts the bargain, and enters 
on his “octave” of liberty. Immediately his zest for life 
reawakens; he falls in love with a charming girl, who 
returns his affection; a lucky speculation on the Stock 
Exchange enables him to pay back—if the doctor would 
accept it—the £8,000. His rejected novel is accepted with 
effusion, and finally his father makes overtures for reconcilia- 
tion and settles a large sum of money upon him. For the 
precise nature of the Nemesis which befalls Dr. Lamb and 
releases his victim from the prospect of vivisection and 
death, we must refer our readers to the pages of Mr. Barry 
Pain’s very clever story. It cannot be called pleasant because 
of the extremely painful episode of the doctor’s unhappy 
wife, who conceives an unavowed affection for Claudius, and 
is goaded into insanity by the hideous cruelty of her husband. 
As for Dr. Lamb, in whom an ardent devotion to the service of 
collective humanity is combined with callous disregard for the 
feelings of the individual, we find him rather hard to swallow. 
The pictures of the Wycherley household, and the struggles 
of Mrs. Wycherley to get into society, are decidedly amusing, 
though Mr. Pain often spoils his effects by a certain forced 
facetiousness. 


Quixotic self-sacrifice is also the central motive of Mr. Merri- 
man’s new novel, In Kedar’s Tents, the scene of which is, with 
the exception of the first two chapters, entirely laid in Spain, 
the period being that of the Carlist War of sixty years ago. 
The hero is an impulsive young Irishman, who in order to 
divert suspicion from a brother barrister who has mixed 
himself up with the Chartists, taken part in a riot, and is in 
danger of being arrested on a capital charge, executes a 
sudden “bolt” to Spain. The ruse is successful, but 
Conyngham pays dearly for his generosity. A compromising 
document, of the contents of which he is entirely ignorant, is 
entrusted to his care by a treacherous Spaniard. This letter, 
which relates to the organisation of a plot against the person 
of the Queen, is lost throngh no fault of his, and his path is 
everywhere beset with spies and assassins, while the father of 
the man whom he is supposed to have killed in the Chartist 
riot comes hot-foot on his track. From this danger Conyng- 
ham escapes, but his connection with the letter involves him 
in a labyrinth of deadly peril. General Vincente, however, 
the Royalist General with whose daughter Conyngham has 
fallen in love, believes in his innocence, and employs him in 
the desperate and heroic stratagem by which the conspiracy 
against the Queen is foiled. The climax of the story is 
reached in a thrilling scene in which the General’s daughter, 
having changed carriages with the Queen, impersonates the 
latter to give her time to escape, while her father, with 
Conyngham, an old priest, and a few followers, keep the mob 
at bay. The story is well told, and with a felicitous appre- 
ciation of the traits of Spanish character. But the curious 
reader will be disappointed by Mr. Merriman’s reticence as 
to the subsequent fortunes of Horner, the man so generously 
shielded by Conyngham. 


Industry so tireless as that of Miss Sergeant must 
inevitably tell on the quality of the work produced. The 
Claim of Anthony Lockhart is in Miss Sergeant’s most 
frankly melodramatic manner, and contains a rich and varied 
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ost cousins on a field of battle, a missing will, a venal 
doctor, @ penitent kleptomaniac—compounded with con- 
siderable skill and alertness of treatment, but lacking entirely 
in verisimilitude. The dénouement, in which that unfortunate 
nobleman, the Earl of Morven, who has fallen completely 
ander the sway of the venal doctor, discovers that his brother, 
the kleptomaniac, instead of having succumbed to a blow 
from his (Lord Morven’s) hand, is chained up in the cellar by 
the wicked doctor, attains to a pitch of absurdity quite dis- 
tressing in the author of No Saint. 

No summary of the plot of Pretty Michal, which in its out- 
lines is melodramatic, and even extravagant in the extreme, 
¢an give any notion of its gorgeous colouring or the wealth of 
enthralling incident with which Jokai has invested his theme. 
Gruesome and horrific as many of these incidents undoubtedly 
are, we have the assurance of Mr. Bain, a spirited and efficient 
translator, that the archives of the ancient city of Kassa, the 
theatre of the principal scenes in the story, have supplied the 
author with the necessary documentary evidence. Pretty 
Michal is one of Jokai’s later novels, but it is marked by all 
the exuberance and audacity of youth. Briefly put, the story 
is that of the beautiful daughter of a learned but artless 
professor, entrapped into a marriage with a young pastor, 
who turns out to be the son of a hereditary executioner. 
Forced by his father to follow his ghastly trade, and brutalised 
by his duties, Henry Catsrider alienates the affections of his 
wife, who deserts him for her lover, Valentine Kalondai. 
After many vicissitudes, the hapless Michal is tried, con- 
demned to death, and executed, her lover, who shares her 
sentence, escaping from the scaffold, and ultimately perishing 
on the field of battle. Abounding in brilliant descriptions, 
grim humour, and intensely dramatic situations, the book is 
stamped from end to end with the wizardry of genius. If not 
as fascinating as The Green Book, it is even more remarkable 
for its sombre force and full-blooded imagination. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





In Camp and Cantonment. By Edith E. Cuthell. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This is a pleasant holiday volume composed of slight 
and superficial, but on the whole readable, “stories of foreign 
service.” Perhaps Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s strong military meat 
has spoiled one’s appetite for the ordinary stories of Simla 
flirtations and mild passion which are—or are supposed to be— 
told over cigars and “pegs,” and certainly there is no 
Kiplingesque strength in Miss Cuthell’s sketches. There is, 
indeed, a touch of tragedy in the first, which bears the gruesome 
title of “The Camp of the Shadow of Death.” The hero dies of 
cholera and of a heart broken by the slightness of Posie 
Prynne’s affection, and the scheming of Mrs. Prendergast-Prynne. 
The great majority of the stories do not err, however, on the 
side of melancholy. Several like “The General’s Glass Eye,” 
“The Sincerest Flattery,” and “My First Duel,” are pervaded 
by a mild and essentially Irish humour, Altogether this is a 
good book for a wet afternoon. 

Scottish Border Life. By James C. Dibdin. (Methuen and Co.) 
—Although the sketches which compose this book are “ original,” 
they will be found rather disappointing, especially by such 
readers as hoped a good deal from the author’s ‘“Cleekim Inn.” 
For one thing, they suggest that drunkenness of the most sodden 
description is of the very essence of Border humour, if not of 
Border life. Thus the hero of the first story, Timothy Mony- 
flower, is tipsy from the beginning till he is found “drowned in 
his own wash-tub and surrounded by his sleeping servants, who 
were too drunk at the time of his falling into it to save their 
master from such a dismal fate.’ Then there are few, if any, 
characters in the book which can be said to be distinctive of the 
Border region of Scotland. At the same time, it may be allowed 
that Mr. Dibdin writes carefully, and that in the story of Lady 
Grizzle there is a little of the pathos which is in the very air of 
the enchanted land of Scott and Hogg. 


Burns’s Clarinda. Compiled by John D. Ross, LL.D. (John 
Grant, Edinburgh.)—This may be a harmless, but is not at all 
@ necessary, book. A certain interest, no doubt, attaches to the 
lively grass-widow, who was such a curious compound of coquetry 
and Calvinism—or what she understood to be Calvinism—that 
enlivened and distracted Burns’s second winter in Edinburgh, 
and made him write letters full, as the late Principal Shairp said, 
“of such fustian, such extravagant bombast, as Burns or any 
man beyond twenty might well have been ashamed to write.” 
But Clarinda can be studied to most advantage—if she can be 








studied to advantage at all—in connection with her remarkable 
relations with Burns, and it seems superfluous to devote a whole 
volume to her. Mr. Ross has shown a certain amount of industry, 
however, in collecting stories about Mrs. McLehose, and the 
views expressed about her and her connection with the poet by 
such writers as Principal Shairp and Dr. Hately Waddell. He 
has also reprinted Burns’s letters to her and the poems in which 
he praised—and in one case immortalised—her. But why has he 
not given the letters of Mrs. McLehose to Burns in which she 
reveals and portrays herself? Such a case of Hamlet with the 
Prince of Denmark left out of the cast has not of late come 
under our notice. 

The Clyde: River and Firth (A. and C. Black), which is edited 
by Messrs. M. J. B. Baddeley and E. D. Jordan, is a very good 
and singularly well condensed guide—it extends only to eighty- 
three pages—to what is still perhaps the favourite holiday resort, 
and what is certainly the finest scenery, of Scotland. The traveller 
is not only told whither he should go and what he will see when 
he goes, but where he will find a comfortable hotel and how much 
he will be charged for board. Ina volume of this size there is 
not and ought not to be room for vain repetitions even of 
Scotch “ good stories.” The attention of the editors of the work 
may therefore be called to the circumstance that both at p. 22 and 
at p. 57 there is told the story of the parish minister of the small 
islands known as the Great and the Little Cumbrae, who used to 
pray for “the Great and the Little Cumbrae and the adjacent 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland.” But the blunders, even 
of a minor kind, in this book, which, it should be noted, is 
admirably provided with maps and plans, are singularly few. 


The Free Library: its History and Present Condition. By John 
J. Ogle. (George Allen.)—This is a very interesting, carefully 
written, and eminently opportune contribution to what promises 
to be the valuable “Library Series,” edited by Dr. Richard 
Garnett,—opportune because the establishment of free libraries 
all over the country seems to be but a matter of time. Dr. 
Garnett might have spared his readers the first page of his General 
Introduction, in which he dilates at undue length on the various 
epithets that have been applied to the present age, and leads up to 
the conclusion, “To call it the Age of Light were presumptuous, 
but an Age of Light it assuredly is, and did we seek for a name 
we should be inclined to entitle it the Age of Books.” After 
this little outburst of superfluous, if excusable, rhapsody, Dr. 
Garnett settles down to telling what the series he is editing will 
deal with,—the establishment of free libraries, library construc- 
tion, library administration, and the price of books. Mr. John J. 
Ogle in the present volume takes up the first subject, and narrates 
the story of the progress—for, on the whole, it has been pro- 
gress—of the free library movement from its inception to the 
present time. During the last few years that progress has been 
not only steady but rapid. At the end of 1896 there were in the 
United Kingdom only ten burghal areas with a population of over 
fifty thousand that had not adopted the Free Libraries Act. It 
is a rather curious comment on the reputation of Scotland for 
intelligence and earnestness that Glasgow should be the one town 
with a population of more than one hundred thousand that has 
not adopted the Act. Mr. Ogle’s book is a treasure-house of facts 
and figures relating to the free library movement; his descrip- 
tions of important libraries, notably of the British Museum, are 
in every respect admirable. 


On Many Seas. By Frederick Benton Williams. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)—Mr. William Stone Booth, who edits this story of the 
“life and exploits of a Yankee sailor,” assures us that it is “ the 
plain story of a plain man told in his own words.” There is no 
question as to the “ plainness” of the story; it is full of reality, 
and here and there is realistic almost toa Smollettish extent. 
The writer does not profess to have been a saint ashore, and he 
does not mince his words in describing certain of the bar- 
barities which appear to be inextricably bound up with American 
as with British sailor life. The book deserves the title, On Many 
Seas, which its author has given to it, for the hero not only 
travels all over the world, but serves in the mercantile marine of 
a great number of countries in addition to his own, including those 
of Great Britain and Chili. Then he has all sorts of experiences, 
—shipwreck, mutiny, fighting with an enemy, imprisonment. 
Yet passages of unconscious poetry are to be found in the life of 
this sore-driven seaman. When he becomes second mate of a 
craft that he likes he breaks out into :—‘ The night was as bright 
and beautiful as ever shone on land or sea. There was no moon, 
but the stars twinkled like millions of diamonds. Not even a 
light, fleecy cloud was to be seen, and how she did swing along, 
as steady as a church and as fleet as a deer! She steered beauti- 
fully, and I could see her broad, white wake astern as straight as 
aline.. Oh, how proud and how grandI felt!” When he becomes 
a captain—in the last page—his happiness is increased. Alto- 
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gether this seems a most truthful narrative, and the experiences 

detailed in it are of the most varied character. They give us 

insight into a phase of American life which is often overlooked. 

Painters and their Works. By R.N. James. (Upcott Gill.)— 

This is the third and last volume of a very useful and well 

carried out dictionary of artists. Deceased English and foreign 

painters are included in the work. 

The Man on the March. By Martin Cobbett (Mr. Sporting 
Notions). (Bliss, Sands, and Co.)—This volume contains a col- 
lection of papers published in the sporting newspapers. About a 
quarter of a century ago Mr. Cobbett was commissioned to write 
an article about Epsom, and he accordingly went down to Epsom 
to collect material. Then he went “on the march,” and on the 
march he has been since then to various scenes, notably races 
and boxing-matches (about which there has been a strange revo- 
lution of opinion). He has something to say about other subjects 
of a kindred nature. His first chapter is on ‘‘ Reporting,’ and 
begins with an amusing school experience of the art. The second 
chapter is, perhaps, something of a digression, for it treats of 
“ Health and Exercise.” Among the others there is one “ Mainly 
on Dogs,” and on various other matters too. The dogs are very 
interesting ; one of them, a half-bred retriever, pulled a girl out of 
the river near her home. Of course the dog was much praised 
and petted. This brought on what Mr. Cobbett calls “rescue on the 
brain.” Nothing was allowed to go into the river without being 
pulled out. If an angler attempted to wade he was “rescued” 
against his will. Cows were not allowed to drink. Ducks and 
geese were not allowed to swim. Here is a curious cat-story. An 
officer who had to change his residence from Brighton to Hounslow 
took with him a cat and one of two kittens, the other having been 
given to a neighbour. On the fourth day the cat and both 
kittens were found at their old home. There is much in the 
volume that will interest the average reader. 

We have received the School Calendar, 1897-98 (Whittaker and 
Co.), a “ Handbook of Examinations, Scholarships, and Exhibi- 
tions,” now in its “eleventh year of issue.” The figures of the 
pecuniary help given in secondary education in England are 
something quite surprising. If we could only have a reasonable 
conviction that the greater part of it was well laid out! Much of 
it, we hear, goes to take a burden off shoulders that are well able 
to bear it. X’s son may write Latin prose, or make out a “ rider ” 
to Euclid, in a style quite up to scholarship mark, but if X’s 
father is well-to-do why should he not pay for his son’s education ? 
He should be all the more ready if the outlay is likely to be 
remunerative. But these speculations are no objection to the 
utility of the School Calendar. 

The Jewish Year-Book. September 27th, 1897—September 16th, 
1898. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. (Greenberg and Co.)—This 
volume gives a variety of information under various headings, 
such as the “Jewish Calendar” with “ Explanations,” “Jewish 
Holidays and Festivals,’ “General Jewish Statistics” (the 
total number of Jews in the world is estimated at eleven 
millions—which would give nearly two thousand per square 
mile for the area of Palestine), Jewish schools, &c., “ Jewish 
Peerage and Baronetage” (there are three peers and siz 
baronets), “Trials and Leading Cases.” There are also articles 
on “ Alien Immigration” by L. J. Greenberg, and ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Jewry, 1837-1897,” by Lucien Wolf. 

Two useful manuals may be mentioned together:—A Short 
Synopsis of English History. By J. C. Wright. (Relfe Brothers )— 
It contains “ Genealogical Tables” (Saxon, “ Norman and Planta- 
genet,” “Tudor and Stuart,” and “Stuart and Hanover”) and a 
series of dated paragraphs giving the main facts of British his- 
tory from B.C. 55 to A.D. 1888.——Edmund Routledge’s Date Book 

from the Creation of the World to the Year 1897. (George Rout- 
ledge and Son.) 

A Kempis. (Arthur L. Humphreys.)—This is an edition of the De 
Imitatione Christi of the simplest kind. There is no ornament, no 
annotation, no surroundings of any kind, but large type, showing 
clearly against dead-white paper. Every one’s taste will not be 
the same, but to some minds this will be an ideal form of a book 
of devotion; there is absolutely nothing to distract the attention. 

List of Members of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 1815-1897. By 
Montague Guest. (Zaensdorf.)—It will be sufficient to quote 
the first paragraph of the preface. “In this book is comprised a 
short history and the name of every member who has, since its 

foundation in 1815, belonged to the Royal Yacht Squadron, to- 
gether with the yachts which have at different times belonged to 
him, with their tonnage, and the dates at which they so 
belonged.” 
SOHOOL-BOOKS, 


In the “Warwick Shakespeare” (Blackie and Son) we 
have The Tempest, edited by Frederic S. Boas, M.A.; and 


duction Mr. Boas argues, quite rightly, we think, for the 
late date of the play. The metrical evidence, which may 
however, be overstated, and the general character of the 
action are really conclusive. Of the origin of the plot an 
interesting account is given, and there is a criticism, which 
is less adverse than usual, of Dryden and Davenant’s adapta. 
tion, “The Enchanted Island.” The edition, generally, is of 
the good quality to which we are accustomed in the series, The 
same praise may be given to Mr. Wyatt’s Cymbeline. But, we 
would ask, is it seriously meant that this play, whether with op 
without omissions, should be used as a class-book by “ young 
students”? Will some advocate of coeducation frankly say 
whether he or she would like to read it with a mixed class p—_ 
Spenser's Faerie Queen: Book I. Edited by Kate M. Warren, 
(Constable and Co.)—The student gets no further help than what 
may be found in a glossary and notes, together covering twenty-one 
pages. The forty-two stanzas of Canto xii. are passed with two 
notes, one of which informs the student that the edition of 1599 
omits a certain comma, Less of the text and more annotation 
would have been better. Some account of the studied archaisms 
of the language would have been useful. The glossary is, indeed, 
very carefully made. We see, however, “defeasaunce” in it, 
while the text has “ defeasance.” In “ Arnold’s School Shake- 
speare,” under the editorship of Mr. J. Churton Collins (Edward 
Arnold), we have The Tragedy of King Richard the Second, edited 
by C. H. Gibson, M.A. The character of the King, as it is seen 








in history, and in Shakespeare’s picturing, is particularly well 
given by the editor. Selections from the Spectator. Edited by 
the Rev. Henry Evans. (Blackie and Son.)—The passages are 
twenty in number. The notes are useful, but the derivations 
might be put in a more scholarly way. ‘Simplicity (sine plied, 
‘without fold.’)”? There is no such word as plica. “ Speculation, 
Lat., specula, ‘a look-out.’” The verb speculor would be better. 
What is meant by “ Latin, sacristan, ‘a vestry keeper’”? A 
learner would suppose that sacristan was a Latin word. Why 
‘‘Klaudios Galenos” and “ Dionysius Cassius”? If Dr. Evans 
Latinises one why not both? The date of “Cornelius Tacitus 
(75-120) ” is probably a misprint, as that of “ Horace (B.C. 65-68) ” 
certainly is, for it makes him die three years before he was born. 
Why is Martial described as an “epic poet”? (It occurs twice.) —— 
In “ Arnold’s British Classics for English Schools,” general editor, 
J. Churton Collins, M.A. (E. Arnold), Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, 
edited by the Rev. E. C. Everard Owen. We cannot help thinking 
that in Childe Harold the half is decidedly better than the whole 
(we might perhaps say the “quarter,” for Canto iv. is incom 
parably better than the rest). But if a text-book is wanted an 
editor has no choice. Mr. Owen gives us in his preface all the 
necessary facts, and discusses Byron’s personal and _ literary 
characteristics with fairness and moderation, and supplies notes 
which will probably be found sufficiently exhaustive. ——Poems 
by Matthew Arnold. Selected and edited by G. C. Macaulay, 
(Macmillan and Co.)—We have no fault to find with the selec. 
tion, which contains all Matthew Arnold’s best work. The 
criticism is always good. Scholars are apt to exaggerate Arnold’s 
excellences, so strongly does his classicality, in which he is quite 
unapproached, appeal to them. Mr. Macaulay holds the balance 
fairly. We would mention some specially good comments 
on Arnold's use of the simile. Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 
edited by John Churton Collins (Macmillan and Co.), is an 
excellent piece of work. “I have, I hope,” says Mr. Collins, 
“left no passage, or even word, likely to present any difficulty un- 
explained,” and, to the best of our observation, his bope is justified. 
—In the “ University Tutorial Series” (W. B. Clive) we have 
Chaucer: The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales and The Man of 
Law’s Tales, edited by A. L. Wyatt, M.A. This is a serviceable 
piece of work. The facts of Chaucer’s Life and works are given 
without an unnecessary word in a series of dated paragraphs. 
The “Canterbury Tales,” as a whole, are described, and a special 
account is given of the two portions selected. Then we have 
sections devoted to the poet’s “ Language” and to his “ Metre.” 
Finally, there is a brief criticism. The text is furnished with 
the necessary indications that enable the learner to follow the 
metre and pronunciation. The book is completed by notes 
and a glossary. We have also received a second edition of 
The Early Principate: a History of Rome, 31 B.C.—96 A.D., 
by A. H. Allcroft, M.A., and J. H. Haydon, M.A.; and 
Juvenal XI., XIII., XIV., edited by A. H. Allcroft, M.A. (same 
publishers).——Foundation Truths of Scripture. . By Professor J. 
Laidlaw, D.D. (T. and T. Clark).——The Gospel according to 
St. Mark, edited by the Rev. A. C. Hillard, M.A., in the series 
of “The Books of the Bible ” (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—— 
Moliére’s L’Avare, edited by E. G. W. Braunholtz, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge University Press); A Second French Course, by J. J. 
Beuzemaker, B.A. (Blackie and Son); and Elements of Algebra, 




















Cymbeline, edited by Alfred J. Wyatt, M.A. In the inatro- 





with Answers, by R. Lachlan, Sc.D. (EH. Arnold). 
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Hendry (H.), Red Apple and Silver Bells, 8vo ....... evccccersccccecsccooees{ BIMCKie) 6/0 
Henty (G. rei A March on London, cr 8vo .. secesseceeeeesss( Blackie) 5/0 
Henty (G, A.), The Queen’s Oup, cr 8V0........6.06+ .(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Henty (G. A.), With Frederick the Great, cr 8vo asplinatditenesesene (Blackie) 6/0 
Henty (G. A.), With Moore at Corunna, cr 80 .....scessscecseecersesescees (Blackie) 6/0 





Holdsworth (A. E.), The Gods Arrive, cr 8vo.. (Heinemann) 6/0 
Hollings (G.8.), The Heavenly Stair, cr 8V0 ...ccccccssscseseseceseecenees (Longmans) 3/6 
Hunt (V.), Unkist, Unkind! cr 8vo......... ...(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Irving (G.), Temptation, CF BVO .......cc.ccccccccscccccccccsssescecscecs (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Jack (A, A.), Essays on the Novel, cr Svo memo 5/0 








James (H.), What Maisie Knew, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 6/0 
Jensen (H.), A Classified Collection of Tamil Proverbs, 8vo ......... (K. Paul) 8/0 
Jocelyn (Mrs. Robert), Only a Love Story, cr 8V0........0+.:0eesseees (Hutchinson) 6/0 


Johnson (H.) (Muirhead Robertson), The Exploits of Miles Standish (S. Low) 6/0 
Jones (0.), Book of Practical Forms for Use in Solicitors’ Offices, Part 1., 




















$0 Biase senesncninncinsan <encadsenicteunassuaninnenerenssinissnatsiesineiesnest snebeten (BH, Wilson) 5/0 
Julien (F.) Un Peu de Tout, cr 8vo ... (S. Low) 2/6 
Lehmann (K. B.) & Another, Atlas & Essentials of Bacteriology...(Bailliére) 12/6 
Le Queux (W.), Whoso Findeth a Wife, cr 8V0 ...ssssssesssseeeeeeees (F. V. White) 6/0 
Lewis (F. W.), Jesus, Son of God, cr 8vo.... (Stock) 2/6 
Lie (J.), Niobe, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 2/6 
Little (W. J. Knox-), St. Francis of Assisi, 8V0...,....0csssesseeeeeee esate (Isbister) 10/6 
Locke (W. J.), Derelicts, cr 8vo ib cokitniatatiitnenesnatl (Lane) 6/0 
Lyttleton (E.), Are we to go on with Latin Verses? cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) 3/6 
MacIlwaine (H. C.), The Twilight Reef, &c., Cr 8V0.....:.s+.sseeeeeee--(UnWin) 3/6 
Mackay (W. J. 8.), Lawson Tait’s Perineal Operations, &c., 8vo ...(Baillitre) 3/6 
Madden (D. H.), The Diary of Master William Silence, 8vo ...... (Longmans) 16/0 
Marx (K.), The Eastern Question, 8vo.. (8 hein) 10/6 
Mazon (E. W.), Lawrence Olavering, Cr 8V0 .....scscsssssscsreescereeseeeerees (Innes) 6/0 
Mathew (F.), A Child in the Temple, cr &vo (Lane) 





Memorials of Stoke Bishop, its Church and First Vicar, David Wright, 
4to. ae (Simpkin 
Merriman (H. 8.), In Kedar’s Tents, cr 8vo 





(Smith & Kider) 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Stories for Children, 8V0 ......++.......(@ardner & Darton) 
Morley (C.), Studies in Board-schools, oF 8¥0 ss+..s..+-eesee00e-+(SMith & Elder) 














Morris (W.), The Water of the Wondrous Isles, cr 8V0 .++...0++.+ (Longmans) 
Morrison (A.), The Darrington Deed Box, cr 8V0 ....+...0+ (Ward & Lock) 
Murphy (J. B. C.), The Service of the Master, cr 8vo.. 

Norris (W. E.), Marietta’s Marriage, cr 8vo eovccccesseesecccecceseeees (Heinemann) 
Oliphant Mrs.), The Lady’s Walk, er 8vo (Methuen) 

OU’ Mears (D.), Inspired through Suffering, Cr 8V0 .........ssseeseeseeees+e (Nisbet) 
Paston (G.), A Fair Deveiver, Cr 8V0 ....ss.csseeseseseeseseesessee cessesereacess Harper) 
@ayn (J.), Another’s Burden, cr 8vo ...(Downey) 3, 
Perkins (J. B.), France under Louis XV., 2 vols. cr 8V0 ...... (Smith & Elder) 
Pierson (A. T.), Seven Years in Sierra Leone, cr 8VO ...ecv.seseeseeseeuee (Nisbet) 3, 


3/6 
5/0 
6/0 
3/6 
6 
7/6 
5/0 
«..(Skeffington) 5/0 
6/0 
6/0 
2/6 
3/6 
U 
16/0 
3/6 





Randolph (B. W.), The Threshold of the Sanctuary, cr 8v0 ......( 
Rands (W. B.), Lazy Lessons and Essays on Conduct, 12mo .........(Bowden) 3/6 








Kands (W. B.), Lilliput Lectures, 12mo .(Bowden) 2/6 
Rey (H.), A Complete Course of French Composition and Idioms ...(Blackie) 3/6 
Ridding (@.), The Revel and the Battle, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/9 
Roberts (0, G. D.), The Forge in the Forest, cr 8Vo ........ oetciaereies (K. Paul) 5/0 
Robertson (J. Ms New Essays towards a Critical Method, cr 8vo ...... (Lane) 6/0 
Rogers (R. D.), he Adventures of St. Kevin, cr 8vo............(Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Rothwell (W. 't.), Bimetallism Explained, cr 8v0 ..........+. (Chapman & Hall) 5/0 
Sabatier (A.), Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion .. 


«(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
ala ..(Partridge) 3/6 
(K. Paul) 6/0 
(Unwin) 10/6 
(Andrews) 7/6 
aamesaneets (Constable) 15/0 
(Gardner & Darton) 6/0 





St. Leger (H.), Skeleton Reef, cr 8vo ...... wedisbicisons 
Sargent (H. H.), The Campaign of Marengo, cr 8vo 
Sergeant (Lewis), Grevce in the 19th Century, 8vo 
Shaw (G.), Old Grimsby, 8vo 
Bichel (E.), The Household of the Lafayettes, 8vo . 
Simeon (A. B.), Ad Lucem, Cr 8V0....00... sesesceee 
Steer (H.), Tho Smedleys of Matlock Bank, cr Aaapsstascsonsian (Stock) 3/6 
aoe (G.), The Oxygen Trea! ment for Wounds, Ulcers, &c (Bailliére) 2/0 
we (Countess of), Evening Thoughts on Holy Writ, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 2/6 
oo (E. L.), The English Black Monks, 2 vols. roy 8v0............Nimmo) 21/0 
— (C. P.), Klements of the Science of Religion, Vol.I., cr 8vo (Blackwood) 7/6 
hermo-Geographical Studies, 4to.... (Williams & Norgate) 30/0 
Thirlmere (K.), Idylls of Spain, cr 8vo... (E. Mathews) 4/6 
Those Dreadful Twins, Bosen and Middy, cr 8vo ... (Unwin) 3/6 
— (R.), The Story of a Campaign Estate, cr 8vo......(Roxburghe Press) 3/6 
— Years of a Soldier’s Life, from Letters of ajor W. T. Johnson, 
cr 8vo ....(Innes) 6/0 
Oo ble) 










































To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PuBLisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








rT ” “| |IBERTY” 
LIBERTY RANG PRINTED SILKE. 


ART FABRICS | surrasiz FOR GARDEN PARTY DRESSES, 
FOR yh susne AND CYCLING BLOUSES, ete 

n astern oven UK, especially prepar or 

SEASIDE DRESSES, Messrs. Liberty’s colour-printivg in England Of ex- 

F = va poe a and emnciions wearing woes. 

‘ n many charming and exclusive designs and rare 
EVENING COSTUMES. | colourings. 27 in. wide, price 3s. per yard. 

Patterns Post-Free. PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
Ge 2 ik we 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 
Oo U R REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OpuHTHALMIc OpTiciay, 
President of the “ British Optical Association,” and 
Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 wn 1. we wee vee ee ~3£388,952,800. 











EYE S$. 














SCHWEITZER’S 
GOGO A TFT tH A. 
-« The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


flavoured with 
VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea, 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The 24rTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TEOHNOLOGY, 
and ARTS will BEGIN on OOTOBER 5th, and the 67TH SESSION of the 
SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBKHR Ist, 1897. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions:—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, Textile Indus- 
tries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, 
and Surgery. University Degrees are also conferred in the faculties of Arta, 
Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 


ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 
BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE. 
MKN. Thorough modern education with individual attention. S.W. aspect; 
— - sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games, Principal, Miss EDITH M. 








OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMHS MACDONELL. 


INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 








Vibart (H. M.), Richard Baird Smith, cr 8v0 ...........066 
Waller (A. D.), Lectures on Physiology, First Series, 8vo ... 
Waterhouse (U. H.), Lectures on the Gospel in the Pentat 
Watson (E. H, L.), An Attic in Bohemi , cr 8vo 





(Longmans) 5/0 
...(Isbister) 2/0 
(E. Mathews) 3/6 














Webb (M. de P.), The Great Power, cr 8vo (K. Paul) 2 
0 (K. 6 
wontiee (Cc. W.), King Olaf’s Kinsman, EES SE ( Biackie) 40 
inter (Mra. J. 8,), Everybody's Favourite, cr 8V0....-.-..---.-.--. (F. V. White) 3/6 


Wolley (0. Phillipps-), One of the Broken Brigade, cr 8vo...(Smith & Eld 6 
a (C. M.), Founded on Paper, cr 8vo Ii Giitional Bociety 6 
immermann (M.), Lady Croome’s Secret, cr 8yo socsoeceesssseeonses(artridge) 3/6 











EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—The DEAN 
and CHAPTER of HEREFORD invite applications for the HEAD- 
MASLERSHIP which will become VACANT at Christmas. 
Applicants must be Graduates of one of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom. Applications to be msde to 
THE CHAPTER CLERK, 
30 Castle Street, Hereford, 
Who will furnish particulars. 
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Rerat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
For Prospectns of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 12th, 1897. 





eee - EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WYE, near ASHFORD, KENT. 


COUNTY COUNCILS OF KENT AND SURREY. 


This Residential College gives a Complete Scientific and Practical Tra‘ning for 
Future Farmers, Land Agents, &c. 

Resident Staff of seven Professors and Lecturers. Farm of 260 acres. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29th, 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to the Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 








SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, vid 
CARLISLE.—Situated in one of the finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
Country. Thorough Practicaland Scientific Instruction. Phenomenal Successes 
in Examinations. Preparation for the Colonies. Six Farms, Creamery, Work- 
shdps.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





| a eet =) 7 OR P@ FORD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application, 


REPARATORY CLASS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

4a SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.—Mr. T. S. MORTON, M.A. (late Clasrical 

Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge), PREPARES BOYs between the ag+s of 

7 and 14 for Entrance or Scholarship Examinations.—Prospectus aud 1efereuces 
on application. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders, 
Excellent ciricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination, Climate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 

















TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recentiy gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particuiars from the Misses 
FRANKLIN, 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For _ alrRLs, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre-s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





ALTON HALL, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
—Licensed in 1876 as a Hall of Residence for Students by the Owens 
College. Ample private tuition by Principal and Staff. Forty Students. 
Managed by the Society of Friends on unsectarian lines, Building erected for 
the purpose, Two acres of grounds, also football field, cricket, tennis, work- 
shop. Fees at Owens low. Hall fee, including tuition, £90 a year.—Apply to 
the PRINCIPAL. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Iimpsfield, 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due S, 

sheltered from N. and EK. 382 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55—£10) on December 8th, 
for Olassics, Mathematics, and Army Olass Subjects. Seventeen awarded 
in July. ARMY OLASS, free; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January. 
Engineering Class. Excellent health-record. Fine historic surroundings. 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Kev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House. 
Master at Marlborough). 





ASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 

the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS in a very 

PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 

recommendation of Lady Eiphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils.—For details, address *‘ H. M.,” Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 


i ae 4 OF N OD UT 1 NG Aa. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough Fund. 
Rate of Interest, 23 per cent. per annum. 
Particulars may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter’s Ohurch Side, 
Nottingham. 
Guildhall, Nottingham, SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, 
September 15tb, 1897. Town Cierk, 











O WRITERS.—WANTED, at ONCE, for POPULAR 
NEW WEEKLY :—War-Stories and Incidents, about 2,000 words; Stories 
of Indian and Colonial Life, 1,000 to 2,500 words; Hunting-Stories, about 500 to 
1,000 words; Cycling-Stories, about 500 to 1,500 words; Humorous Sketches, 
about 500 to 1,500 words; Interesting and Instractive Articles on Popular Sub- 
jects, about 500 words; Anecdotes of Famous Men, about 200 to 300 words; and 
ife-Stories of Successful Men, about 1,000 to 1,500 words. Acceptance or return 
of MSS. guaranteed, but stamps for postage and registration must be inclosed.— 
All contributions to be addressed to tue EDITOR, Stories, Limited, 36 Kssex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





HIGH SCHOO, 


Chairman of Governors: G. G. GRIFFIN, Esq. 


Oe Serre 








EXCELLENT BUILDINGS and PLAYGROUNDS, costing £20,000, 
Beautiful and Healthy Situation, 120 feet above the town, 
Excellent Drainage and Water-Supply. 





Strong Resident Staff (Oxford Final Hon. School; Cambridge Tripos. 
Lon. B.A., Lon. Intermed. B.Sc., A.R.C.M. Ablett, 8S. Kensington and Slede 
Cpininn, Sa) aaa mene e 

en Monmouth, Eig’ ‘oundation, Two House SOHOLARSHI 
Leaving Exhibition of £40, c PS. Annual) 

Tuition Fees, £6. Boarding, £40 per annum, 





Head-Mistresrs: Miss LUCKES, 





NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30rz. 








. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 
GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing 

Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School), 

Maison Fleurie, Avenue Closelet. Escort from London, September 24th, 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Womey), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. ' 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 

The SESSION 1897-98 WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7th. Studentg 
are expected to enter their names between 2 and 4 on Wednesday, October 6th, 
Mrs, Fawcetr will deliver the INAUGURAL ADDKESS at 4.30p.m, op 
THURSDAY, October 7th. 

Lectures are given in all branches of general and higher Education. Taken 
sys‘ ematically they form a connected and progressive course, but a single course 
ot Lectures in any subject may be attended, 

Courses are held for all the University of London Examinations in Arts and 
Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the Teachers’ Certificate 
(Cambridge). 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

The ART SCHOOL is OPEN from 10 to 4. Students can reside in the College, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, 
Honorary Secretary, 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL For Girrts 

FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class. Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
P.RS.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, RA.M.; Dr. 
Dittel (Heidelberg); Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, 
B,-és-L.; Herr Loman, L.A.M ; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house 
and grounds, Gymnasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted 
to Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton Col ege, and many Clergy aud Medical Men, 


E EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
k) SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester Street, 
S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Drilling, Gymnastics.—References 
to parents, 











ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A,, 

g late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Olare College, 

Cambridge, PREPARES a few POPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 

Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Careful discipline; English 

table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium. — Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str, 11. 





ATH COLLEGE.—Head-Master: Rev. W. YORKE 
FAUSSET, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and Craven 
Scholar, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th and 25th, Elevated 
Situation. Classical and Modern Sides, and also Army Class. Separate 
Boarding-houses and Schoolfor Juniors, Boarding fee, £60 per annum ; Tuition, 
£16 to £29. Reduced terms for Brothers.—Apply to the HKAD-MASTER. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice aid assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al} 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, ‘* Triform, 
London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full Courses of Instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the University of Kdinburgh, 
which are now open to women on the same terms astomen. Every Candidate 
sent up in 1893-97 to University passed successfully. Total fees for School and 
Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments.—For particulars of Scholar- 
ships, Ciasses, &., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAK¥, Surgeor 
Square, Edinburgh.—The WINTER SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 13th. 








WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
_of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Langunges, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Merdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 


ere Werte DESIRED by a LADY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION, 








Miss NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 
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Oo R D 
SPECIAL TUITION 





nie 


IN LONDON. 


Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford. He has had 


ears’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations, and 
OEIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examination 
Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondence. 


21 y 
isnow REOEI’ 
at 103 Victoria 


Apply early for Scripture Mods. Terms and prospectus on application, 


OACHES and VISITING TEACHERS.—MEMBERS 

of the UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN TEACHERS, all 
fally qualified and experienced University Women (Cambridge Tripos, including 
Double First, Oxford ‘inal Honour Schools, London M.A. and B.Sc.), are OPEN 
to ENGAGEMENTS in London, Cambridge, Oxford, Dorking, Tunbridge Wells, 
Liverpool. Manchester, Bristol and neighbourhoods, Subjects: Mathematics, 
Classics, Literature, Philology, Mediwval and Modern Languages, History, 
Economics, Mental and Moral Sci » Nataral Sci , Proparation for Degree, 
hip ard other Examinations, orally and by correspondence. Classes 


cane Schools.—Apply to the HON. SEC., 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 


St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 














PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist with an Introductory 
Address, at 4 p.m., by Dr. Gow. : : age 

he ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the evening, at the King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant, Mr. A. J. Pepper, F.R.C.S., in the Chair. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENOE, 

One of £144, two of £78 15s., one of £52 10s., two of £57 15s, (these two open 
to Students from Oxford and Oambridge) will ke awarded by Hxamination on 
September 22nd and 23rd. 

There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to Students 
without expense. The School provides complete preparation for the Higher 
Examinations aud Degrees of the Universities. Special attention is directed 
to the fact that the authorities of the Medical School have for the first time 
thrown open all the Special Classes for the Higher Examinations free to 
Students There will in future be complete Courses of Special Tuition for the 
intermediate and final M.B, Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. H. 8S. COLLIER. 

NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

The New Ont-Patients’ Department, which will cover an area of over 20,000 
superficial square feet, is to be ready by September 15th. It occupies the entire 
eround floor of the new CLARENCE WING, which, when completed, will also 
provide additional wards and a Residential College for Medical Officers and 


Students. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SOHOOL, 

A fresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light and all modern improvements, 
for the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, has been added this year. 
The whole of the buildings hitherto used for the Out-Patients’ Department of 
the Hospital has been apportioned to the Medical School for purposes of new 
Laboratories, Class-rooms, and a new Museum. There will be a complete re- 
organisation of the Pathological Department, with provision of extensive new 
Laboratories for Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for 
Pathological specimens, with a special Anatomical Department. 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, School Secretary. 

G, P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D , Sub-Dean. 





THACKER and CO., Publishers and Exporters, 

e 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C., WILL be PLEASED to CONSIDER 

MSS., in General Literature, with a VIEW to PUBLICATION in BOOK 

FORM. — Address, “PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” W. Thacker and 

Co, 2 Creed Lane, London, H.C.; also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 
Established 1819, 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by ©. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Backingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


13,018 —£10 8s. is required for six months’ maintenance at the Farm Colony 
for Epileptics, for a superior lad of 19. His father was an army pensioner and 
commissionaire. The committee of the Oolony have reduced their ordinary 
—_ in his case, and it is hoped that his services may lead to a further 
reduction. 


18,933.—An Eastern Committee ask for £4 1s, 3d. towards a pension for a man 
and wife, each aged 76 years, and their invalid daughter, aged 55 years, who 
suffers from tumours. The man had a very good character from his employers, 
for whom he worked on and off since boyhood, until he broke h‘s thigh-bone six 
months ago. He was inasharing-out clab, The family have exhausted their 
savings. Local clergy, a former employer, ané a lady help, 














19,443,—£3 5s, is asked for to help in keeping a widow’s delicate baby at a 
cursing home. There are four other children to provide for, two of whom are 
in schools. The mother is making a brave struggle, and with the help of a 
relation manages to keep the other two and to pay 1s. a week for this baby. 





17,324,—A contribution of £2 12s. is needed to complete the pension of a single 
woman of 77, who has supported herself entirely up to within the last five years, 
The clergy contribute, and she still earns a trifle herself. 

19,310.—Wanted, £5 17s. to continue a pension of 72. 6d. a week to a very 
respectable single woman of 66. She was for many years the manageress of the 
mantle department in large millinery firms, but lost all her savings in a shop 
which she opened on her own account. For some years she has been quite 
crippled with rheumatism. 


16,997.—£5 4s. is required to continue a pension to a widow aged 73, She 
supported her husband by mangling for twelve years before his death. She has 
no oe “aeaamanaa and is too old to work. A very poor mission contributes 
es. 6d. a week. 


19,072 —A sum of £3 is wanted to complete the payment of pension for an old 
lady of 74, who is an inmate of the Home for the Aged Poor. She was formerly 
& governess, and saved enough to buy herself a very small annuity, which helps 
to support her ; some old friends also assist. 


8,738.—An Eastern Committee ask for £2 12s. to enable them to provide for 
the balance of charges for six months at a Servants’ Seaside Home for a girl of 
18. Her sight is greatly affected, the result of inherited disease. She and two 
younger sisters have been much helped by an uncle and aunt. Girl can now do 
some ight work at times, 
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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—STUDENTS in Arts 

and Science, Engineering, Architecture, and Applied Sciences, Medicine, 

and other branches of Education will be admit for the next term on 

TUESDAY, September 28th. EVENING CLASSES COMMENOE THURSDAY, 
September 30th, 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of Matriculated Students are sent to their 
parents and guardians, There are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions. 

Students who are desirous of studying any particular subject or subjec 
without attending the complete course of the various faculties, can be admit 
as Non-Matriculated Students on payment of the separate fees for such Classes 
as they select. 

The College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames Em. 
bankment, close to the Temple Station. 

For Prospectuses and information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, London, W.0. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vicr-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq, Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

R‘. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon, EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
trading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firrx Epirtton, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 











TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 


weekly exchange of books at the houses = 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearanoe List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIZS PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpoy. Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





THE 


LIVERPOOL anp LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS ... ... ... £9,328,708. 
FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS —ANNUITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in cash or additions to sum assured. 
All participating Life Policies effected in 1897 at annual premiums will share 
in the profits of their class for 
TWO FULL YEARS for the term ending 1898, 

EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 

Heap Orrices— 

1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





*,.* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 








“¥¢ is excellent in nality and flavour.” -- d 
b —The Lancet. oO e 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 1o/- tins. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 


OF “THE SOWERS.” 
This day is published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF 
“THE SOWERS,” “WITH EDGED TOOLS,” &c. 


STUDIES IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 


By Onarxtes Mortey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
ONE OF THE BROKEN BRIGADE. 


By Curve Puiturrrs-Wouttey, Author of “Snap,” “The Queensberr: 
Cup,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 


GARDEN. By Mrs. 0. W. Earnie. With an Appendix by Lady Constance 
Lytton. Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

From the SPECTATOR.—* Space fails to show the excellence in every depart- 

ment of Mrs. Earle’s practical advice; but no woman who loves her house, he: 
garden, and her children should fail to read this book.” 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Sipney Lez. Volume 52 (SHEARMAN— 
SMIRKE). 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 


Volume I, was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will b. 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER, Price One Shilling. CoNTENTS :—= 


fur EnegiisHman’s CaLENnpDAR (Octo-| THE MECHANISM OF THE STOCK Ex- 
ber). CHANGE. 
AGINCOURT: AN ANNIVERSARY STUDY.| A Nigur In VENICE. By M. P. Shicl. 


By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
THE Seroy Revoir at Deut, May, Petota. By Charles Ec¢wardes, 


1857: A PersonaL Narrative, Part| Some Srizs. By Andrew Lang. 

II. By Colonel E. Vibart. A GENTLE ADVISER. By E. V. Lucas. 
Tue Romance or Race. By Grant| Paces rrom A Private Diary. 

Allen. In Kepar’s Tents. Chaps. 28-30, (Oon- 
Tue Frozen Man. By Ernest G. Hen- clusion.) By Henry Seton Merriman, 

ham, Author of “The Sowers,” &. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





presen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 5 we ne == one = £27, 000,000 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen, 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CuEapsipr, E.0., 954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON, 
3 ExcuasGE StREET, MANCHESTER, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERaY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and O0., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO’S LisT 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTs, 


By ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
‘Many of the best-known ghost stories are here assembled. There i 
much that to the majority of readers will be absolutely new," —Notes and Quer? 
‘It is a volume, indeed, with which nobody, whether a believer in the supa.” 
natural or a sceptic, can be disappointed.” per- 
—Mr. Jamzs Parn in the Illustrated London News 


NEW ROMANCE BY WILLIAM MORRIS, 


THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS ISLEs: 


a Romance. By WitL1aM Morris, Author of “The Earthly Paradise,” 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Early in October, 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an 


Exposition of the Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post- Darwinian 
Questions, By the late GzorGcE Joun Romanes, M.A., LL.D,, F.R.8, Part II 
POST-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS: Isolation and Physiological Selection, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. [On October sth, ° 


THE DIARY OF MASTER WILLIAM 


SILENCE: a Study of Shakesyeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By the 
Right Hon. D, H. Mappen, Vice-Chancellor of the Uuiversity of Dublin, 
8vo, 16s. [On October ist, 


PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE: an In. 


quiry into the Nature, Limits, and Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty, 
By Grorcz TRruMBULL Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University, 


8vo, 18s. 
ARE WE TO GO ON WITH LATIN 


VERSES? By the Rev. Hon. Evwarp Lyrtre.ton, M.A., Head-Master 
of Haileybury College. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


POEMS. By Joun Lucas Tupper. Selected 
and Edited by WiLLt1am MicuaEL Rossetti. Orown 8vo, 5s, 

*.* The Author of these Poems was a Sculptor, and afterwards Art Instructor 
in Rugby School. He died in 1879, having been a very close associate of the Pre. 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, and contributing in verse and prose to their magazine, 
the Germ, in 1850, 


A YEAR’S SERMONS. Based upon some 


of the Scriptures appointed for each Sunday Morning, By RicHarp W, 
Hitey, D.D., of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, Vicar of Wighill, Tadcaster, Yorks, 
Vol. III, Supplementing the Course with SERMONS FOR EVENING 
SERVICE. Orown 8vo, 6s, 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE SANCTUARY: 


being Short Chapters on Preparation for Holy Orders. By B. W. Ranpo.pn, 
M.A., Principal of Ely Theological Oollege, Hon. Canon of Ely, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[Early in October, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 180. OCTOBER, 1897. 8vo, price 6d, 
WEEPING FERRY. 7-11. By Margaret L. Woods, Author of 
“A Village Tragedy,” &c. 
THE “JUBILEE CRIOKET BOOK.” By Andrew Lang. 
A DEVON CRABBER. By E. M. Ord Marshall. 
AN AUTO-DA-FE£. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 
FASHIONS IN FLOWERS. By the Hon, Alicia Amherst. 
A DEMON BEAR. By Fred. Whishaw. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”’—Standard, 
** A very interesting series,’”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 





London, T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Oata- 

logued. Ali the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &c, New choice 

Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Sci > 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subj lease 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—KDWARD BAKER’S @BEAT 
BOGKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 





or Exchanged, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'’S SELECTED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


THE PRINTERS OF BASLE IN THE XVth AND XVIth CENTURIES: their Biographies, Printed Books, and 
Devices. By CHARLES WILLIAM HECKETHORN, Author of “ Secret Societies,” &c. Illustrated, buckram, gilt, £1 1s. net. 











GREECE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY : a Record of Hellenic Emancipation and Progress, 1821-1897. By Lewis 
SERGEANT, Author of ‘‘ New Greece,” &c. Map and 24 Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





sIR WALTER RALEGH. By Martin A. S, Hume, Author of “The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” &c. Maps and 
Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 53. 
Being the First Volume of a New Series entitled “ Builders of Greater Britain,” edited by H. F. Wilson, formerly Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cam. 
“Mv, Hume has written an admirable book......There is not a dull page in it, and with his skilful telling of it, the story of Ralegh’s life and of his times reads 
(ike & romance.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





JOURNEYS THROUGH FRANCE. By H.Tarnz. Being the Authorised Translation of “Carnets de Voyage.” 8 Illustra- 


tions, cloth, 7s. 





PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE: aNovel By Amexia E. Barr. 12 Illustrations, Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 





PACIFIC TALES. By Louis Bucxr, Author of “By Reef and Palm,” &c. With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author an¢ 


several Illustrations, Second Edition, Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 





THE PEOPLE OF CLOPTON: a Story of Rustic Love. By Gzorcz Bartram. Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, cloth, 63 








THE TEMPLE OF FOLLY: a Georgian Romance. By Pavt Creswick. Cloth, 6. 


THE TWILIGHT REEF, and other Australian Stories. By H. C. MacIuwarng. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 








LIZA OF LAMBETH: a Story of Passion and Poverty. By W. Somerser Mavanan. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. Bricurwen, Author of “Wild Nature Won by Kindness,” &c. Profusely 
Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





THOSE DREADFUL TWINS: Middy and Bosun. A History of Boyish Frolic. By Tuemsztves. Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.—New Votumes:—MODERN FRANCE. By Anpré Le Bon, Member of the House of 
Deputies.—-THE FRANKS. By LEWIS SERGEANT, Anthor of “ Greece in the Nineteenth Century.” Each, Illustrated, and with Indices, bound in 
cloth, 5s. 





THE FOLLOWING WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


THE WORK OF CHARLES KEENE. With Introduction and Comments by Josepn PENNELL, and numerous Pictures 
illustrative of the Artist’s method and vein of humour; to which is added a Bibliography of Selected Works, by W. H. Cuesson. The Edition limited to 
750 copies (250 of these for America) ; an Ordinary Edition at £3 13s. 6d. net, and 15 copies of a Fine Edition at £15 15s, 
NOTE.—The Fine Edition consists of an ordinary copy in superior binding, such copy containing an original drawing by Keene; also a duplicate set of pulls of 
the pictures on India paper (in portfolio). 





MY LIFE IN TWO HEMISPHERES. By Sir Cuartes Gavan Dorry, Author of “ Young Ireland,” &c. Portraits, 


2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 





A LITERARY HISTORY OF INDIA. By R. W. Frazer, LL.B. Author of “Silent Gods and Sun-steeped Lands,” 
“British India” (in the “ Nations” Series), Demy 8vo, cloth, 16:. (This work wili form the initiil volume of a new Series entitled ‘* The Library of 
Literary History.”) 





COMMUNISM IN MIDDLE EUROPE IN THE TIME OF THE REFORMATION. By Kart Kavtsry, 
Editor of Die Neue Zeit, Author of ‘*The Growth of Population and Social Progress,” ‘* From Piatv to the Anabaptists,’ &c. Translated from the 
German by J. L. and E. J. MULLIKEN. Demy 8vv, cloth, 16s. 





AN ARTIST’S LETTERS FROM JAPAN. By Joun La Fares. With 49 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 





THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. Collected and Edited, with a Preface, by Mrs. 
WILBKRFORCE of Lavington, With Photogravure nd other Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 





LETTERS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI TO WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 1854-1870. Edited by 


G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.O.L. Illustrated with Photogravures, Lithographs, and other Pictures, large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 





THE STORY OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Anna L. Bicxnetx, Author of “Life in the Tuileries.” Illustrated, 


demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MR. ENDYMION PORTER: Sometime Gentleman of the Bedchamber to 
King Charles the First. By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. With Photogravure and other Lilustrations, demy 8 +o, cloth gilt, 12s. 





TOURGUENEFF AND HIS FRENCH CIRCLE: a Series of Letters to Flaubert, George Sand, Emile Zola, Guy de 
agar Gambetta, and others. Edited by H. HALPERINE-KAMINSKY. Translated, and with Preface, by Miss ETHEL ARNOLD. Crown 8y0, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIVES OF GREAT ITALIANS: Dante; Petrarch; Cainagola; Machiavelli; Michael Angelo; Galileo; Carlo Goldoni; 
Alfieri; Cavour; Victor Emmanuel. By FRANK HORRIDGE. With 8 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MASTERS OF MEDICINE. A New Series, Edited by Ernest Harv, D.C.L., Editor of The British 
Medical Journal. Each with Photogravure Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6da.—Vol. L, JOHN HUNTER, by Stephen Paget, with Intro. 
duction by Sir James Paget. 











HUGH WYNNE: Free Quaker. Sometime Brevet Lt.-Col. on the Staff of His Excellency General Washington. By S. Were 
MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D. Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 





THE TORMENTOR: aNovel. By Bensamin Swirr, Author of “ Nancy Noon.” Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 





THE OUTLAWS OF THE MARCHES. By Lord Exnest Hamizron. Fully Illustrated, Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 








MARGARET FORSTER. By the late Groner Avcusrus Sana. With Introduction by Mrs. Sana. Cloth, gilt, 6s, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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SEELEY & CO.’"S BOOKS|HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
NOW READY. New 6s. Novels. 


ALBRECHT DURER: a Study of his Life 
and Work. By LioneL Cust, Keeper of the National Portrait Gallery, and 


lately of the Department of Prints and Drawings at the British Museum. 
With 8 Copper Plates, and many other Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, cloth, 


gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
IN LINCOLN GREEN: a Merrie Tale of 


Robin Hood. By Rev. E. Giiu1aT, Author of “ Forest Outlaws.” With Ilustra- 
tions by Ralph Cleaver. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


THE PORTFOLIO 


Monographs on Artistic Subjects. 
JULY NUMBER. 


ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. Srarxie 
GaRDNER. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
“The Portfolio has rarely produced anything better than the Monograph on 
* Armour in England,’ The subject is exhaustively treated, and the illustrations 
are even above the average in excellience.”— World. : 
“*The monograph is throughont interesting and valuable, and the illustrations 
are of singular beauty.”—Birmingham Post, 


APRIL NUMBER. 


JOHN CROME AND JOHN SELL COTMAN. 


By Lavrence Binyon. Price 3s. 6d. net. : 
“*Mr. Binyon has done his work carefully, and the volume is well eal 
— Guardian, 


SOCIAL TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE 


VICTORIAN AGE. By T.H. 8. Escort, Author of ‘‘ England: its People, 
Polity, and Pursuits.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 





THE SHOWMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


By Scorr Granam, Author of “The Golden Milestone” 
“ The Sandcliff Mystery,” &c. : 





LOCKHART. By Apexine Szerezant, Author of “Sip 
Anthony,” “Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,” &. Second 
Edition. 

“Miss Adeline Sergeant shows in her new novel the courage and skill of th 
experienced craftswoman, Out of no very fresh material she contrives to ware 
a story which gives the impression of freshness by reason of its natural 
portraiture and appropriate dialogue.”—Globe. 

** Anxious as you may be to fathom the mysteries the volume hol 
attracted so much by the charm of the narration and the excelente the 
character-drawing that you dare not skip a page.” —Dundee Advertiser, 





WHERE THE SURF BREAKS, 
By Mary F. A. Tencu. 


“The merit of ‘Where the Surf Breaks ’ lies in the author's pleasant 
unstrained touch, and her way of picturing the idiosyncrasies of Irish 





** Distinctly successful.” —Times, 


‘* The best survey of the social changes in the Victorian age that has yet been 


published.”—Morning Post. 


CASTLE MEADOW: a Story of Norwich a 


Price 3s. 6d. 
“Very gracefully and pleasantly written, and gives a lifelike picture of the 


Hundred Years Ago. By Mrs, MARSHALL. 


neighbourhood and the times,’’—Daily Chronicle, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE WHITE KING’S DAUGHTER: 2 Story of the 


Princess Elizabeth. ‘Lhird Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


AN ESCAPE FROM THE TOWER: a Story of the 


Second Ed:tion, price 3s, 6d. 


Jacobite Rising of 1715. 


SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 


are excellently done. 
people.” —Standard, 








ONE HEART—ONE WAY. 


W. Rarsspeck SHARER. 
_“The story is told with freshness and simplicity, and there is sufficient 
vivacity in the characterisation, which does not fall short of the modest success 

at which it seems to aim,”’—Globe, 


churacter and Irish life. In places there may be just hints of the 
on the whole it is far above any such stand "a —Ath a 
_ “Reading this little book you will often find yourself smiling with a lump 
in your throat, and you will not put it down until you have turned the last 
page.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The Irish setting and the various minor characters that come on the scene 
Miss Tench evidently knows her ground and her 








By 





HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 





New Hieu-Crass RELiGIous MaGazineE, 


Published on October Ist. Price 6d. 


THE NEW 
ORTHODOXY: 


A Monthly Magazine of Evan- 
gelical Verities for Thinkers and 
Teachers. Including 


‘“*LESSON HELPS FOR BUSY 
TEACHERS.” 


EDITED BY 


REV. ROBERT TUCK, BA., 
AUTHOR OF 


“First Three Kings of Israel,’”” “Handbook of 
Bible Difficulties,” ‘* Age of the Great Patriarchs,” 
“ Revelation by Oharacter,” &c. 


The chief object of the ‘‘Nzw OrrHopoxy ” is to 
aid in the formation of a new, positive, and con- 
structive creed-setting of the Evangelical verities. 
Multitudes of earnest and devout men and women, 
in all sections of the Christian Church, are wearied 
with the negative, critical, and destructive work of 
the last half-century. The ‘“‘NeEw OrrTHopoxr” 
will have for its supreme purpose to help such 
seekers to gain a positive and satisfying faith. 


The first number of the “ NEw OrTHOpoxr” will 
be published on October lst, and will contain :— 


OUR SOOPE AND INTENT. 
A yy OF WHAT JESUS WAS AND 


‘AUGHT. 
WHAT OAN I BELIEVE—OONCERNING GOD? 
A SUNDAY EVENING AT “ ELSINORE.” 
OUR DEBT TO THE LEARNED ERASMUS. 
THE OHRIST LITERATURE SINCE STRAUSS. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE FATHER'S WILL. 
THE TWO BIRTHS. 

SUND4Y AT HOME WITH THE SICK AND 

GED. 

LESSON HELPS FOR BUSY TEACHERS. 
kEVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.O. 








THE FINEST TONIC. 


Most effective in restoring 
the vitality of the blood, 
and enabling the constitu- 
tion to resist climatic in- 
fluences, 

Invaluable in all cases of 
anemia and general de- 
bility. 

Highly recommended for 
weak & debilitated children, 


FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 


LANCET.—“A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“‘It has all the 
good effects of iron without producing constipation 
or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 
the teeth.” 


Retailed by Chemists all the world over. 


HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Capital ........cecceseesereee £1,500,000 
serve Fund ...........s.000 sbpanka eons 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





IRK BECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PBR CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum ‘monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lare, po2t-free. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Olaret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


8, 


17s. 98, 64. 





INSURANCE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELITY 


GUARANTEE. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance C0. 
Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3, 800,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rites. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of ali Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Ruies Suppliea. — 
W. OC. MACDONALD, Joint 





F. B, MAODOA ALD, ) Secretaries. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL, 
T0 BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER Ist. 


UNKIST, UNKIND! 


A Romance. 


By VIOLET HUNT, 
Author of “ A Hard Woman,” “The Way of Marriage.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALLEN UPWARD’S NOVEL IN RHYME, 


A DAYS TRAGEDY. A Novel in Rhyme. 


By ALLEN Upwarp, Author of “ Secrets of the Courts of Europe,” &c. With 
Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 


W. H. DAWSON’S NEW BOOK, 


SOCIAL SWITZERLAND: Studies of Present- 


Day Social Movements and Legislation in the Swiss Republic. By W. H. 
Dawsoy, Author of “ Germany and the Germans,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

« It is fall of value for all who watch the progress of social reform as a ten- 
dency of civilisation....... This intelligent and stimulating book. Professed 
students of economic science will read it to their advantage, and be grateful to 
an author who knows how to make so unpromising a subject so fruitful in 
interest.” —Scotsman. 


NEW WORK ON SPORT AND TRAVEL. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN INDIA AND 
Cc 


ENTRAL AMERICA. By A. G. Bagot, late €0th Rifles (Bagatelle), 
author ot *‘ Sporting Sketches,” &c. With Frontispiece, crown rr 6s, 
his day. 


A NEW WORK ON BIMETALLISM. 


BIMETALLISM EXPLAINED. By Ww. 


Tuos. ROTHWELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 
This work is not written by a theorist, but by one who has had a practical 
acquaintance with many phases of industrial life, as workman, manager, and 
employer of labour. The author aims at supplying a work in which will be 
found all that is necessary for a clear understanding of the question, both for 
the expert and the general reader. 


HISTORIC ORNAMENT: Treatise on 


Decorative Art and Architectural Ornament; Prehistoric Art; Ancient 
Art and Architecture; Eastern, Early Christian, Byzantine, Saracenic, 
Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance Architecture and Ornament. By 
James Warp, Author of “The Principles of Ornament.” With 436 Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF CHAPMAN’S DIAMOND LIBRARY. 


ENGLISH EPIGRAMS AND EPITAPHS. 


Collected and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by AUBREY 
Stewart. With 3 Woodcut Portraits by Sydney Adamson. Paper, 
1s, 6d. ; cloth, gilt top, 2s.; limp calf, 4s, [Ready. 
“It is a very clever, catholic collection, and has the merit, while eschewing 
chestnuts, of being fully representative,” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


“JAMES OASSIDY’S ‘AMAZING STORY.’”—Daily Graphic, 


THE GIFT OF LIFE. A Romance. By 


James Cassipy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Suggests ‘ Faust,’ but is not a bit like it.”—Western Daily Mercury. 

“Is striking as suggesting a new train of thought.”—Black and White, 

“Olever and original.” —Hearth and Home. 

“The literary style of the book throughout is of a high order.” 

—Western Guardian. 

“The Herr is a mysterious enough being.’—Scotsman. 

“It is certainly a remarkable conception, developed with much skill and 
power.”—Bournemouth Guardian. 

* A work which will be read with the greatest interest.”—Sussex Advertiser. 

“We shall be surprised if ‘The Gift of Life,’ by Mr. James Cassidy, is not in 
great d d.”—Birmingham News. 








CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—"An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
Forty-five Thousand Copies have already been sold. 
Price Six Shillings. 


The CHOIR INVISIBLE 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“This book has been highly praised, 
and with reason. It is written with singular delicacy, and hasan 
old-world fragrance which seems to come from the classics we 
keep in lavender...... There are few who can approach his delicate 
execution in the painting of ideal tenderness and fleeting moods.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—< Certainly a book that should be 
read by all those who ask for something besides sensationalism 
in their fiction.” 








Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS ON THE NOVEL AS ILLUSTRATED 


BY SCOTT AND MISS AUSTEN. By ApoLPuus ALFRED Jack, 
BY THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE REVEL AND THE BATTLE, and other 


Sermons. By GrorGE Rippine, D.D, 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE BIBLE FOR HOME READING. Edited, 


with Oomments and Reflections for the Use of Jewish Parents and Children. 
By 0. G. Monteriore. First Part: To the Second Visit of Nehemiah to 
Jerusalem. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
JEWISH CHRONICLE.—"A most original, a most instructive, and a most 
spiritual treatise, which will long leave its ennobling mark on Jewish religious 
thought in England.” 
Globe 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL STATICS: 


an Introduction to Graphic Statics. By W. J. Dopss, M.A., sometime 
Foundation Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 





NOTICE. 
“JOHN COMPANY ” wi bc ready 


at the London Libraries and Booksellers’ 
on October 5th, the day of publication. 


Mr. H. G. KEENE’S New Book, ‘‘A SERVANT OF ‘ JOHN 
COMPANY,’” will certainly appear at a moment when 
India engrosses a more than usually large share of pub- 
lic interest. Anything from the pungent pen of the Author 
of ‘‘ Sketehes in Indian Ink ” is sure to be worth reading. 
The Illustrations for Mr. Keene’s work are to be provided 
by the veteran War Correspondent, Mr. W. Simpson, 
whose eareer began before the Crimean War.—Daily News. 


A SERVANT OF “JOHN COMPANY.” 


(The East India Company.) 
Being the Recollections of an Indian Official. 


By H. G: KEENE, C.I.E.,, Hon. M.A., 
Author of “ Sketches in Indian Ink,” &ce. 


With a Frontispiece Portrait of the Author, and 6 Full-page 
Illustrations by W. Simpson, of the Illustrated London 
News, from Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
CONTENTS :—Posting Days in England—Fighting Fitzzerald—Daniel O’Con- 
nell—Reminiscences of the Indian Mutiny—Duelling in the Army, and the part 
the late Prince Consort took in the Abolition of the same—Agra—Lord Canning 
—Sir Henry Lawrence—Anglo-Indian Society in the Days of the East India Com- 


pany—Lord Dalhousie—Sir H. M. Elliot, and other well-known Indian Officials ; 
interspersed with Original Stories and Anecdotes of the Times, and 


APPENDIX ON THE PRESENT FRONTIER TROUBLES IN INDIA. 


W. THACKER and CO., Creed Lane, E.C. 
Anpv at CALOUTTA, BOMBAY, anp SIMLA, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Established 1819, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 





On September 30th.—CHEAP EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE CITY OF REFUGE. 


By WALTER BESANT. With a Frontispiece by F. S. WiLson. 
“ A curious and supremely interesting study. All the characters are drawn with conspicuous strength, 
and each is a person whom we know .....A novel of intense and peculiar interest.”—Scotsman. 





On October 7th.—Vols. III. and IV. (completing the work). Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
(Constituent Assembly, 1789-91). 
By JUSTIN HUNCLY McOARTHY, Author of *‘ Ireland Since the Union,” &. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THREE PARTNERS; or, the Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. By Brer 


Hartr. With 8 [)lustrati ns by J. Giilich, Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








THE NEW VOLUME, 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES FROM 1880 TO 1897. By Justin 
McCartuy, M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

**Mr. McCarthy is his own and only rival...... The historian has kept his very best wine till the last...... 
The volume is marked by those fine literary qualities, that rare power of condensation without loss of 
colour, that established the enduring fame of the eirlier volumes. Some of the characterisations of 
public men are marvels «f accuracy, models of style.”—Punc 


On September 30t».—N#W and CHKAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. Founded on Letters and 


Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow-Academicians, By WaLTER THORNBURY. With 8 Illustra- 
tions in Colours and 2 Woodents. 


ARTEMUS WARD’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Portrait and Facsimile. 


Orown 8vo, cloth, ‘ss. 64. [September 30th. 


A RACING RUBBER. By Hawtery Smart. A New Edition. Crown 


8v» cloth, 33.6%, [September 30th. 


JETSAM. By Owen Hatt, Author of “The Track of a Storm.” Crown 
&vv, c oth, 3s. 6d. 
“An attractive and, in some respects, an engrossing story.....Mr. Hall.....can tell a a good story. *’—Scotsman, 


THE QUEEN’S CUP. By G. A. Henry, Author of “ Rujub the Juggler,” 
&ec, cheaper di: ion, ag », cloth, 33. 61. 
“Mr. Georve Hexty’s new story, *Th : Queer n’s Oup,’ may be idiomatically described as ‘taking the cake’ 
in rs in r« spect to »the variety and sensational character of the adventures recorded in its pages.””—Daily Telegraph. 


DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT. By L. T. Meape and Currrorp Hatrrax, 
MD. Chea.er Edition. Orown 8v», cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A clever suihor and a clever specialist between them have constrneted a little romance that will gladden 
the heart of a jaded novel-reader in se sre of something new.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH’S DIAMOND. By Roserr 


Louris Stevenson. Wirh 8 [liustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


CYNTHIA : a Daughter of the Philistines. By Leonarp Merrick, Author 


this Stace of Fo Is *&e. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ON THE FO’K’SLE HEAD. By W.Cuiarx Rosset. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HALL CAINE’S NOVELS, 
THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, boards, 


2s. ; clith imp, 29. 6!. 
4 fine story finely told, full of racy humour, and rising to true and unaffected prthos.”—Saturday Review. 


ASON OF HAGAR: a Romance of Our Time. Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 64. ; 
post 8vo, boards, 2s ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
** 4 brilliant and p: werful romance. There has not appeared in this country for a long time past a story 
more brilliantly and forcibly tld, It stands out from the novels of the day as the work of an acute thinker 
and powerfnl writer.” —Scotsman. 


THE DEEMSTER: a Romance of the Isle of Man. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. €d.; post8.o, boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s.6d. Alsoa LIBRARY EDITION, set in new and bold type, 
crown 8vo, cloth decorated, 6s. 

“The spir tual grandeur ot its eonception and the tremendous nature of the forces engaged, raise it to the 
region of trav ic d drama . Grandly con-eiv d and grandly executed.”—Avrademy. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES IN FICTION. By Davin Caristrz Murray, 


Author of “ Josevh’s Coat.” Crown 8vo, buckram. 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Murray has written of his contemporaries with absolute frankness; we think, on the whole, also 
with perfect sincerity, and with a sanity and soundness of judgment that will commend his sketches to 
ponulor porov 1.°—tLeeds M-reuru. 


THE MAKING OF ANOVELIST. By Davip Curistrz Murray. Cheaper 


Elition. Cr w» 8vo. cloth, 3:. 6d. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Joun Asuron. 


A New Edition. With 84 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Life, 


Anecdotes, and LO Fuil-: page Lllustr ations. A New Kd Edition. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. , 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. With Sketches of Home and School Life, 


(games and Sport-, Mannersand Oustoms. By Dr. W. J. Rotre. With 42 Illustrations, Or. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Dr. Rolfe has gone to standard authorities for his material, and the book is ca-t in a style which should 

mak» it attractive...... The volume should make an exce lent text-book or introduction to the study of 
Sh kesnear .’’—Seotsman, 


ENGLAND AND INDIA: a Record of Progress during a Hundred Years. 
by Romesu ©. Dutt, 0.1.E. Orown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
** His statistics are dependable and instructive, and his survey of the various atministrations during the 
period with which he deals throws considerable light upon the problems of the present moment,’ nigh 
—Daily Mai 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY.—Contents ror OOTOBER. 
Liz’BETH: AN Everypay Story. By OC. A. Mercer. 
THE QUEEN IN THE HIGHLANDS. By James Milne. 
Tue Prison Port or Australia. By J. F. Hogan, M.P. 
SHAKESPEARE’S Oopy oF Montaiang. By Arthur Nicholson, 
RECONQUERING THE Supay. By Frederick A, Edwards, F.R.G.S, 
Prince BISMARCK AS A STUDENT OF History. By W. Miller. 
THE QUEEN’s Harper. By Nora Hopper 
THE WISTANCES OF THE Starks. By J. Kllard Gore, F.R.A.S. 
A VisiT TO THE WesTERN Sawara. By Harold Bindloss. 
Mr. McCartuy’s “‘ History oF Our Own Times.” By Sylvanus Urban, 
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NOW READY, price One Shilling, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


1. Tos PRiIpE oF JENNICO. 

2. TuEopor FonTanr’s CuILp-Lirz. 
8. Two Ways or Dovsr, 

4, IMPRESSIONS OF YuMOTO. 

5. HaGar OF THE Farm. 

6. Apam Linpsay Gorpon. 

7. Lovey. 

8. THE Duties or 4 BritisH OonsuL, 
9, BrapLer’s Brack. 
10, CHRISTOPHER SMART, 
11. CaLaBRIAN SKETCHES, 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
THE LOST EMPIRES OF 


THE MODHKN WORLD. Being some Account 
of the Lost Territories of Portugal, Spain, 
France, and Holland. By Water Frewsy 
Lorp, Author of “The Lost Possessions of 
England.” In crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOTES OF A MUSIC LOVER, 


By Lady HELEN Ornaven. In crown 8vyo, 63, 


LETTERS AND OTHER UN- 


PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF WALTER 
SAVAGK LANDOR, Edited by Srepuey 
WHEELER, Author of “The Amir Abdur 
Rahman.”’ With Portraits of Landor, “ Ianthe,” 
and other Illustrations. In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





BY MRS. DIEHL. 


MUSICAL MEMORIES. With 
Anecdotes and Recollections of many Celebrities 


in the Musical World. By Atice Mancorp 
Dreux. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOW READY. 


A RASH VERDICT. By 


Leste Keitu, Author of ‘My Bonnie Lady,” 

&c. In2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
“A clever story, which is to'd with grace and 
animation, and possesses moreover the charm of ' 
the unexpected.” — World, 





NOW READY. 


STAPLETON’S LUCK. By 


Marerry Hous, Author of “ Up in Arms,” 
&c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


“The reader will find a well-constructed plot, 
straightforward movement, and a natural sequence 
of cause and effect. Tue author tells her tale with 
adequate care and spirit.”—Athenzum, 


NOW READY. 


OF THE KNEES OF THE 


GODS. By Colonel A. F, P. Harcourt, Author 
of “Jack and Minory,” &c. In2 vols, crown 8vo, 
12s, 


‘An Anglo-Indian story full of local colour ont j 
other good qualities.’”—Pall Mall Gazette, ] ’ 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. By 


Rosa N. Carey, Author of ‘* Nellie’s Memories,” 
&c. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS OOCOA. 


EPPSs’S 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


Cc OC OA 
FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 











London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


1847—1897. 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF PUBLICATION. 








The inauguration of this Series of Copyright Works was the first attempt on the part of English publishers to 
provide good literature at a low price. It was commenced in 1847 by Mr. H. G. Bohn with the issue of his SranparD 
Lrsrary, which consisted of reprints and translations of the classical literature of England, Germany, France, and 
Italy. The success which attended this was so great that Mr. Bohn was encouraged to extend the field, and he started 
the various “ Libraries” known as Tue Screntiric, Tue In.ustratep, THe Crassicat, THe Antreuarian, &. In 
every case the works were admirably printed on good paper, and furnished with illustrations, portraits, and maps of 
the highest quality. So important an influence has this Series obtained in the advancement of English education, 
that there is hardly a library, public or private, the nucleus of which is not founded on “ Bohn.” 


THOMAS CARLYLE said of it: “I may say, in regard to all manner of books, Boun’s Pusiicatron Serizs is 
the usefullest thing I know;” and his friend EMERSON recognised its admirable purpose when he said: “ The trans- 
lations of Boun’s Liprary have done for literature what railroads have done for internal intercourse.” 


In 1864 Messrs. Bell and Sons acquired the Series, and from time to time added new works, until to-day it 
includes over 770 volumes in all departments of literature, art, and science. With the progress of scholarship and 
research, Messrs. Bell and Sons have found that new editions and new translations were necessary, and these they have 
initiated, with the result that Bohn’s Libraries are unrivalled for accuracy of text. As for the editorial work, the chief 
literary organ of America—the New York Critic—considers “ the imprint of Boun’s Srayparp Liprary is a guarantee 
of good editing.” 


Within late years the Publishers have so far improved the paper, printing, and binding that the volumes form 
handsome as well as essential additions to every library. 


770 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, with a few exceptions. 





The following Volumes have been recently issued or are in preparation :— 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN | EARLY ESSAYS BY JOHN STUART MILL. 


SWIFT. Edited by Tumrite Scorr. With an Introduction Collected from Various Sources by J. W. M. Gisss. 3s. 6d. 
by the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. In about 10 vols, 
3s. 6d. each. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 


Vol. L—‘* A TALE OF A TUB,” “THE BATTLE OF Edited by the Rev. A. R. Saituero, M.A. With an Iniro- 
THE BOOKS,” AND OTHER EARLY WORKS. duction by A. H. Buntzen. Portrait and Full Index, 3 vols., 
Edited by Tempie Scorr. With Introduction by 3s. 6d. each. 
the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. Portrait 
and Facsimiles. 

Vol. IL—“THE JOURNAL TO STELLA.” cxaitea | HORACE. A New Literal Prose Translation. 
by F.Ryzanp, M.A. With a Facsimile Letter and By A. Hamurtton Bryce, LL.D., Translator and Editor of 


2 Portraits of Stella. “Virgil,” &. 3s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN: the Down- 


BISHOP OF CLOYNE. Edited by Gzorcr Sampson. With ea of the Second rpiagtr'p Anggnsb-Sepiemnee, 1870. By 
: A ¢ : Grorce Hoorsr, Author of “ Waterloo; the Downfall of the 

a Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. First Nanclocs : 0 Hichiee of the Gemmaian. 48 1" “Wh 

Batrour, M.P. 8 vols., 5s. each. [Vol. I. ready. pas 8 ‘ siete paig x 


General Map and 6 Plans of Battle, New Edition, 3s. 6d. 
[Shortly. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE RISE OF 
THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With Introduction sai ae LELAND ITINERARY. Edited by Lavrence 


D. Conway, and Portrait of Motley. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. Gomme, F.S.A, In several volumes, (Preparing. 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. ‘Trans-|GASPARY’S HISTORY OF ITALIAN 
lated and Condensed by Harrier Martineau. With LITERATURE. Translated by Hermann Ortsner, Ph.D. 
Introduction by Freperic Harrison. 3 vols., 5s. each. Vol, I. (Preparing. 








COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE SERIES ON APPLICATION, 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND COMPANY'S 


First List of Autwmn Books. 





Dedicated by Special Permission to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


Illustrated by over 500 Pictwres—380 Water-Colour Drawings and 150 Pen-and-Ink Sketches. By JAMES TISSOT, 
PARTICULARS OF THE ENGLISH EDITION. 


It will form 2 vols. of about 300 pages each, printed on the best paper, 
Large Imperial 4to. The volumes will contain over 500 Illustrations; of these 
there will be 38 plates, 24 printed in colours, and 14 monochrome in photo- 
gravure. Accompanying the text, there will be 150 reproductions in coloar, being 
facsimiles of Tissot’s original drawings, and 200 engravings printed in camaieu, 
also 150 text woodcuts, besides numerous friezes, capital letters, and tailpieces 
designed by the artist himself, thus forming a work perfect|y unique of its kind. 

The Publishers intend to issne the two books in Six Parts each, altogether 
Twelve Parts, which will appear monthly. The First Part, ‘The Childhood of 
Christ,” will appear in OcToBEr, 1897, and following Parts at the beginning of 


each succeeding month, so that subscribers will be in possessi 

Work in October, 1898. Posseasion of the Complete 
The Price of the Complete Work will be Twelve Guin 

Price of each Monthly Part will be One Guinea net. re Te 
Subscriptions can only be taken for the Complete Work, and will ba ayabl 

on delivery of each Monthly Part. Tho names of subscribers received bef, : 

completion of the work will be printed in the volume. = 
*,* Illustrated Prospectus, with Order Form and Facsimile of Mr. Gladstone’ 

Letter to M. Tissot, and containing full particulars of the work, can be seca t 

all the principal Booksellers’. . 





NAVAL HISTORY. 


VOL. I. READY, VOL. II. IN OCTOBER, 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT. By Wm. Larrp CLowes. Each volume will be com- 
plete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken either for Sets or for 
separate Volumes. In 5 handsome royal 8vo vols., 25s, each net. 


FIFTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


{RONCLADS IN ACTION. By H. W. Witson. With 


Introduction by Captain A. T. Manan; and a Chapter on the American 
Navy. Fully Illustrated, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 30s. [ October. 


’ ° 
ALL THE WORLD’S FIGHTING SHIPS. Written 
and Illustrated by Frep T. Janz. FIRST ANNUAL ISSUE. 
The text will be in English, French, German, and Italian, and the body of the 
work will consist of carefully authenticated portraits of every warship of any 
tighting value whatever. {In the press. 


THE AMERICAN NAVY: its Growth and Achieve- 
ments, Text by Lieut.Commander J. D. Jerrotp Ketuey, U.S.N., and 
24 Full-page Water-colour Drawings by Fred S. Cozzens, representing every 
type of U.S. Fighting Ship from 1773 and every Ship of the present American 
Navy, with over 100 Text Illustrations, Oblong 4to, Three Guineas. [ Oct. 


The most important and successful Naval Biography ever published. 


’ 

CAPTAIN MAHAN’S “LIFE OF NELSON: the 
Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain.” With 12 Battle Plans, 8 
Maps, and about 20 Full-Page Photogravure Plates, including Unpublished 
Portraits of Lady Nelson, Horatia, &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 36s. net. [ Ready. 

“To the British Nation the value of this book cannot be over-rated.” 

—Nineteenth Century. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 1827-1892. By the 
late Sir Joun Henry Brices, Reader to the Lords and Chief Clerk of the 
Admiralty, Edited by Lady Briaas. With 9 Photogravure Portraits, demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 21s. [Ready. 

“Sir John Briggs’s admirable work......The book is perhaps the most valuable 
of recent contributions to the subject, and deserves to find a place in every 
library in the Empire.”—British Review, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE TWO CAPTAINS. By W. Crarx Rosset, 


Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” “‘ Jack’s Courtship,” &c. With 
Title-page in red and black, and 4 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, {Next week, 


BARBARA BLOMBERG: a Romance of the Days of 
Oharles V. By Dr. Gzore Exers, Author of “ An Xgyptian Princess,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. [October. 


HERNANI THE JEW: a Story of Russian Oppression. 


By A. N. Homer, Author of “The Richest Merchant in Rotterdam.” Orown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. (October. 


THE CARSTAIRS OF CASTLE CRAIG: a Chronicle, 
Edited from the Notes of Jonn Froutxe Carstairs, Esq. By Harter 
CarmicHakL, M.A., Author of ‘* Rooted in Dishonour.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. [October, 

BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE STORY OF JOHN SHIP, MARINER: a Romance 


of the Farie Islands. By Kyarr Extvas. Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 
‘In the press, 


THE GREAT K. & A. TRAIN ROBBERY. By Pavt 
Leicester Forp, Author of “The Honourable Peter Stirling.” Now in 
its 2lst Edition. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Title-page in red and 
black, cloth, 5s. Next week, 


THE MASSARENES. By Ovrpa. Fifth Edition now 
ready. Crown 8vo, 580 pp., 68. 
**Ouida’s latest novel, ‘The Massarenes,” is, from every point of view, 
exoellent.”— Punch, 
**So interesting that, in spite of its exceptional length, it will seem to most 
readers tantalisingly short.’”’—Truth. 


FIRST ISSUE AT HALF-A-CROWN. 
BRISEIS. By Witu1am Brack. (October Ast. 


THE GOLD SHIP: a Nineteenth Century Yarn of the 
Sea. By F. M. Hoimes, Author of “ Raff’s Ranche,” “Hugh Melville’s 
Quest,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
ROUGHING IT IN SIBERIA: with some Account of the 


Trans-Siberian Railway and the Gold-Mining Industry of Asiatic Russia 
= Rozert Louis JEFFERSON, Author of ‘‘ Awheel to Moscow,” &, With 
ap and numerous Illustrations, crowa 8vo, cloth, 63, (October, 


THE FAROE ISLANDS. By J. Russexu-Jearrezgoy 
F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Most Northerly Hospital in the World,” “Sport 
in Iceland and Spitzbergen,” &c. With Map and Illustrations, crown 8¥o, 

(October, 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN CANADA, THE UNITED 


STATES, AND MEXICO. By WINEFRED, Lady Howarp of Grossop 
With 32 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Ready, 


JOURNEYS AMONG THE GENTLE JAPS IN THE 
SUMMER OF 1895. Bythe Rev. J. Lu. Toomas, M.A., F.R.G.8. With a 
Special Chapter on the Religions of Japan, a Map, and Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 78. 6d. (Ready, 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, carefully Revised throughout by the Author 

with a New Preface. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, The Quest, Rescue, and 


Retreat of Emin Pasha, Governor of Equatoria. By H. M. Sranzey, M.P. 
D.O.L., &c. Crown 8vo, with Map and all the Original Illustrations, cloth, 53, 
gilt edges, 6s. [Ready, | 


LOW’S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Uniform crown 8vo volumes, fully Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 


HOW I SHOT MY BEARS; or, Two Years’ Camp Life 


in Kullu and Lahoul. By Mrs. R. H. Tracks. 


ON THE INDIAN HILLS: Coffee-Planting in Southern 


India. By Epwin Lester ARNOLD. With a Preface by Sir Epwiy Arnotp, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF HARRIET BEECHER 


STOWE. By Mrs, James T. Fre~ps. With Portrait, crown 8vo, COeeter 
t 


THE EXPLOITS OF MYLES STANDISH. By Henry 
Jounson (“ Muirhead Robertson’), Author of “ From Scrooby to Plymouth 
Rock,” &c. With Map of New England and Portrait of Myles Standish, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready 


LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE EAST INDIA COM- 
PANY FROM ITS SERVANTS IN THE EAST. Transcribed from the 
“‘Original Correspondence” Series of the India Office Records, and Edited 
by Mr. F. O. Danvers, Registrar and Superintendent of Records, Indis 
Office. Vol. II., with an Introduction by Sir Grorcz Brrpwoop, K.0.LE., 
0.8.1, LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. net. (October. 


NEWFOUNDLAND IN 1897: being Queen Victoria's 


Diamond Jubilee Year, and the Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of New- 
foundland by John Cabot. By the Rev. M. Harvey, LL.D. With a Map 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [ Ready. 


NEW ZEALAND RULERS AND STATESMEN, 1844-97 


By the Hon. WiLt1am Gisporye, formerly a Member of the House ol 
Representatives, and also of the New Zealand Ministry. With 50 Portraits, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [ Ready. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 
WITH THE FLAG. By Jutes Verne. With over 4( 








Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 53, [ October. 
CLOVIS DARDENTOR. By Junes Verne. With over 
40 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 53. [Ocicher, 





READY EARLY NEXT WEEK. 


LORNA DOONE. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. Sixpenny Edition. F 
Yielding to continued pressure for a SIXPENNY EDITION of this most 
popular Romance, the Publishers have decided (with Mr. BLackmorn’s sanction) 
to print this Edition, Nothing but the expectation of a very large sale for this 
Work would justify its production at-the price, seeing that it makes & 
medium 8vo volume of about 250 pages, using the smallest type cousistent with 





perfect legibility. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, EC. 
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